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SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1960. 


A BRIDESMAID FOR THE FIRST TIME: PRINCESS ANNE, WEARING A CORONET OF LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY, LEAVING ROMSEY 
ABBEY AFTER THE WEDDING OF LADY PAMELA MOUNTBATTEN AND MR. DAVID HICKS. 


Princess Anne became a bridesmaid for the first time when she very were Princess Frederica of Hanover and the Hon. Joanna Knatchbull, the 
gracefully attended, together with four other child bridesmaids, the wedding bride’s niece. They were followed by Princess Anne, Victoria Marten, who 
of Lady Pamela Mountbatten and Mr. David Hicks on January 13 in Romsey is Lady Pamela’s god-daughter, and Princess Clarissa of Hesse. At the 
Abbey. All the bridesmaids, carrying posies of pink and white flowers, | second reception, at Crosfield Hall, the Prince of Wales played his part in 
were dressed in white ankle- length organdie dresses and wore little coronets the proceedings by helping to spread the bride’s train before she entered the 
of hyacinth petals and lilies-of-the-valley. Walking first behind the bride ‘ hall. Highlights a the wedding are illustrated on pages 138-139. 


Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d. ; ‘Eleswhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply | as as The Illustrat Illustrated Lon Londen den News is is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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QE of the traits foreigners find puzzling in the 
English character—Scottish, Welsh and Irish 
readers must judge for themselves whether in this 
connection I should have written British—is our 
incorrigible passion for righteous indignation and 
our readiness to lecture all and sundry who fail, 
in our opinion, to conform to our standards. 
These standards, which tend to vary from age to 
age, are not only moral, but political. Indeed, at 
the present time our moral standards, in the 
accepted sense of the word, are probably rather 
lax, certainly compared with those of our grand- 
parents, and we no longer, as the latter did, lecture 
the French for what they regarded, with such 
vehement disapproval, as their naughtiness and 
impropriety. Hypocritical though we are said to 
be, recalling the West End London streets and 
parks in the last decade, we could scarcely now 
do that. Nor do we seem to be any longer particu- 
larly squeamish about the sanctity of 
human life—a point! about which our 
Victorian ancestors felt very strongly— 
judging by our motoring casualty figures 
and the pace at which motorists are 
not only allowed, but encouraged by the 
Authorities, to drive along our streets 
and crowded, winding highways. But 
in political matters we are still ex- 
ceedingly, and pharisaically, strict, and 
any country whose constitutional ideology 
or practice differs from our own—unless 
at the moment it happens to be an ally 
particularly useful to us—can count 
on being severely lectured, and even 
threatened with trade embargoes and 
sanctions, by a host of upright, virtuous 
English politicians, publicists and con- 
ference delegates. We may have fallen 
a long way short of the standards of 
our ancestress, Mrs. Grundy, but we are 
still unmistakably the heirs and descend- 
ants of Mrs. Jellaby. In this respect 
“Anglo-Saxon attitudes’’ are as rigid 
and, to “ lesser breeds without the law,” 
as forbidding as ever. That much-used 
Victorian word of reproach, ‘‘ obscene,”’ 
is just as generously and vigorously 
applied to-day by our moral watchdogs 
in Press and Parliament but nearly always, 
I notice, in a political connection. Even 
our bishops seem to use it now in thatsense. 
Where, however, in taking such attitudes, we 
lay ourselves open to criticism by those whom we 
condemn, is that the political standards by which 
we judge them are almost invariably those that 
prevail in Great Britain at the present day. Our 
assumption appears to be that these are, for all 
time, the only political standards and form of 
government compatible with human virtue and 
decency. When one recalls how often in the past 
our own standards of what constitutes good 
government have changed, this does seem, on the 
face of it, rather an uncritical attitude. The only 
real test of any system of government is whether 
it is best suited for, and works well for, the par- 
ticular society for which it is designed. The poet 
and political philosopher, Coleridge, once said a 
very wise thing. Speaking of the early 19th- 
century mania—one which stemmed largely from 
the fashionable English radicalism of his day—he 
observed that a constitution which was equally 
well suited to England, to France, to Spain, to 
Russia, to Turkey, must be equally unsuited to 
them all. And this is just as true if one applies it, 
say, to our own changing constitution at different 
periods of its development. The kind of govern- 
ment we live under now is very different to that 
under which our forbears lived 100 or 150 years 
ago and would certainly not have worked then. It 
would almost inevitably have then resulted in 
general disaffection and anarchy. Three hundred 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


years ago it would have done so even more 
certainly. In the Middle Ages—when, incident- 
ally, the English, who built Salisbury Cathedral 
and King’s College Chapel, and created our legal 
system, were every whit as vigorous and as 
capable a people as they are to-day—it would 
have resulted in instantaneous chaos. And I 
strongly suspect, for nothing ever stays still, that 
our descendants in 100 years’ time will find our 
present political institutions both uncongenial and 
unworkable. The medicine one age requires is 
seldom that required by another. 

Nor is it even a matter of what we call “ pro- 
gress.’ Our fathers and grandfathers in the years 
before the First World War and in the 19th century 
believed that progress was continuous and fore- 
ordained, and saw, not wholly without apparerit 
justification, their own thriving and libertarian 
Britain as the vanguard of a gradual but inevitable 





ANNOUNCING THE REDUCTION OF SOVIET ARMED FORCES BY 1,200,000 
MEN: MR. KHRUSHCHEV DURING HIS SPEECH AT THE MEETING OF THE 


SUPREME SOVIET IN MOSCOW ON JANUARY 14. 


Mr. Khrushchev announced in a speech on January 14 that owing to the growth of 
Soviet rocket power the strength of the Soviet armed forces would be reduced from its 
present numbers of 3,623,000 by 1,200,000. He also spoke of a “ fantastic weapon ” 
which was being prepared by Soviet scientists. He said that the Air Force would be 
replaced by rockets almost entirely and that in the Navy the importance of the 
submarine fleet was increasing. His speech has aroused much comment. 


human march to perfection. Hitler and Stalin 
and other latter-day apostles of that illusory 
march have made this comfortable belief look 
rather absurd; Belsen and Buchenwald and the 
slave labour camps in Siberia and China, to say 
nothing of the multitudes of displaced persons 
that have appeared all over the world since the 
late conflict, have"given; tragically, the lie to our 
fathers’ easy hopes of progress. The world may 
be, as our remoter forbears thought, a battlefield 
between good and evil, a mysterious theatre in 
which the future of every human soul has to be 
fought out amid agonizing hopes and bitter 
disappointments, but it is certainly no highroad 
to the triumph of universal happiness. And if we 
imagine that, by the acceptance of British mid- 
2oth-century parliamentary democracy and its 
administrative accompaniments, a universal Utopia 
can be automatically achieved for humanity, with 
all its immense differences of environment and 
history, hereditary traits and prejudices, tempera- 
ment and intelligence, surely—to quote a light- 
hearted phrase of Field Marshal Montgomery’s— 
“we must be balmy”! 

What, when one comes to think of it, does our 
parliamentary constitution, our system of universal 
franchise and quinquennial elections, amount to ? 
Are they not, in reality, merely one of many 
attempts to bring about what every political com- 
munity, including our own, has been trying, with 








fluctuating success, to achieve since the beginning 
of time—firm and effective government with the 
consent and approval of the governed. It is so 
easy to state, so infiniteiy difficult to bring about 
in the face of human passion, folly and self- 
interest. The explanation of all government—the 
cause of all political controversy and ideology—is, 
au fond, simple. It arises from a twofold need of 
man—first for order and then for liberty. It is 
the need for order that precedes the need for 
liberty, though political men need both: not the 
other way round, as many sheltered sentimentalists 
in this and other strongly-founded States seem to 
imagine. Because to do his work and live his life 
in peace and tolerable satisfaction he needs order 
and protection from the lawless violence of his 
neighbours, man gives up his own liberty to use 
violerice against or disregard the just rights of 
others. Because he is born with the instinct to 
exercise personal freedom of action, judg- 
ment and conscience, to act and think 
for himself instead of being a mere puppet 
of others, he also demands political liberty, 
that is some share in the restraining and 
binding but necessary force of govern- 
ment. Sd, in the centuries when our 
Western civilisation—itself one of many 
other civilisations in the long, checkered 
records of man—was growing up 600 or 
700 years ago, we see in every European 
country, including our own, experiments 
in tempering monarchical “ order ’’ with 
parliamentary “liberty.” The King, it 
was realised, must govern, must be 
strong; but his people must approve 
of his government and, through their 
representatives—barons and _ bishops, 
knights and burgesses, the “ lawful men” 
of the realm, as they were called—must 
be able to make their approval or 
disapproval of his acts known to him so 
that his government could be effective 
because it conformed with the moral 
dictates, beliefs and self-interest of the 
governed. When this dual aim was 
achieved, when there was both a king 
who was strong and yet recognised the 
need to take his people into consultation 
and carry them with him, all was well; 
when it was lacking, as under such an 
irresponsible or weak ruler as, say, 
Edward II, national division, civil war and anarchy 
followed. Much of England’s early success and 
prosperity as a State arose from her good fortune in 
having so many hereditary rulers, from Edward I to 
Elizabeth, who met this dual need, for strength 
and readiness to consult with the governed. So, 
in the annals of one of our earliest Parliaments, 
it was set out in a Royal Memorandum that “every 
one, whether great or small, ought to take up with 
himself the best way in which peace could and 
should be more securely observed within the 
kingdom.” And, in their turn, the Commons— 
then associated with the Lords and prelates in one 
of the first effective acts of their history—stated 
that they, “the men of the Commons who are 
here at this Parliament, have well understood the 
position of our lord the king and the pressing need 
that he has of being aided by his people, . . . well 
know that he must be greatly aided and are of 
good disposition to do so.’’ “‘ But,” they continue, 
“in so far as the aid has to be large, they do not 
dare give consent until they have advised and 
consulted with the communities of their country,” 
that is, those they represent. Nothing could be 
more different than the administrative and parlia- 
mentary practices of that time and our own, yet 
here, in a nutshell, is expressed the fundamental 
principle that underlies all good and effective 
government, whatever its outward form, in every 
age and clime. 
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ON THE FUTURE OF CYPRUS AND KENYA: TWO LONDON CONFERENCES. 


AT THE OPENING OF THE LONDON CONFERENCE ON CYPRUS, JANUARY 16: ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS (SEATED RIGHT), PRESIDENT-ELECT OF CYPRUS—THE KEY FIGURE IN THE TALKS. 


The London Conference on the future of Cyprus—which was due to become independen cometeey after independence. Since then this area has been reduced to 1234 square 
miles, ich has been regarded as the absolute minimum for adequate —— of these 
bases. It is reported that the Archbishop wants at least to halve this area ociferous 
opposition to British requests has also been made by General Grivas, in Greece. 


DURING THE KENYA CONSTITUTIONAL CONFERENCE AT LANCASTER HOUSE, LONDON, ON JANUARY 18: MR. IAIN MACLEOD, COLONIAL SECRETARY, OPENING THE TALKS. 


The Kenya constitutional conference in London has been called principally so that a Colonial Secretary, had seen an African delegation shortly ~r4 and he had felt unable 
programme may be worked out for increasing African representation in Par! it. Forty- to grant a request that Mr. Peter Koinange, who is alleged to be partly responsible for 
eight delegates arrived from Kenya for the conference, but at the last min ‘oup' ,| the emergency seven years ago, should be admitted to the conference as a second 

led by Mr. Tom Mboya, the nationalist leader, decided to boycott it. Mr. B the - adviser. Mr. Macleod said he hoped the African delegates would soon participate. 
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FLOODING IN AN AMSTERDAM SUBURB: 10,000 EVACUATED AFTER DYKE BREACH. 


THE CAUSE OF THE FLOODING: THE BREACH IN THE DYKE OF THE NORTH Ij POLDER, NEAR 
AMSTERDAM, PERHAPS CREATED BY THE REPEATED WASH OF SHIPS. 


FEET DEEP IN WATER: A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE NORTHERN PART OF AMSTERDAM AS RESCUE 
AND EVACUATION PLANS ARE RAPIDLY PUT INTO ACTION. 


YOUNS AND OLD WERE PROMPTLY EVACUATED: A SCENE IN TUINDORP OOSTZAAN, A NORTHERN SUBURB 
OF AMSTERDAM. CHURCH-BELLS WERE RUNG TO ROUSE THE INHABITANTS. 


In a country only too familiar with the dangers of the sea, the recent flooding 
near Amsterdam was not judged to be a major disaster, or anything approaching 
the conditions at the end of the last war, or in 1953 when 1835 people died. 
None the less, when a dyke burst at 6.15 a.m. on January 14, 6 ft. of salt water 


soon covered a large area, and caused at least 10,000 people to be prom 


ptly 
evacuated from the Amsterdam northern suburb of Tuindorp The 


i 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF PART OF THE FLOODED SUBURB, TUINDORP 
OOSTZAAN, FROM WHICH ABOUT 10,000 PEOPLE WERE EVACUATED 
AFTER THE FLOODS OF JANUARY 14. 





FLOODWATER RACING THROUGH THE GAP IN THE DYKE. WORKMEN TOILED CONTINUOUSLY AND 


SUCCEEDED IN SEALING THE BREACH A DAY AFTER IT WAS MADE. 


TALKING WITH OFFICIALS AS SHE MAKES A TOUR OF THE DISASTER AREA 
QUEEN JULIANA, WHO WAS ACCOMPANIED BY THE MAYOR OF AMSTERDAM. 


broken dyke was one of those mined by the Germans during the Second World 
War, and it is reliably reported that the breach may well have been caused 
by the repeated wash of fast-moving vessels passing from Amsterdam towards 
the North Sea. Just over a day later the dyke had been mended, and three 
days afterwards evacuees were allowed to return to retrieve valuable possessions. 
To help them the police set up a shuttle service of 20 small boats. 
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MEETING THE RULERS AND PEOPLE OF 
NIGERIA: MR... MACMILLAN ON HIS TOUR. 


WELCOMED AT AN INTER-RACIAL CLUB, THE ISLAND CLUB, IN LAGOS, BY THE CHAIR- 
MAN, MR. M. A. OGUN: MR. MACMILLAN DURING ONE OF HIS MANY ENGAGEMENTS. 


MEETING THE PRIME MINISTER IN IBADAN: OBA OLAGBEGI Il, THE OLOWO OF OWO, WHO IS ALSO A 


MINISTER-WITHOUT-PORTFOLIO IN THE WESTERN REGION CABINET 


Mr. Macmillan arrived in Lagos, the capital /of the Federation of Nigeria, on 
January 11 for a stay that was planned to last until January 18. The Federa- 
tion of Nigeria, which is awaiting its independence next October, gave the 
Prime Minister a remarkable reception. During his visit he met the leaders 
of Nigeria in the Federal and in the Regional Governments. Although inde- 
pendence is so near, the stability of the present Federal Government is uncertain 


| 
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THE PRIME MINISTER SURROUNDED BY AFRICAN BOYS DURING A VISIT TO THE NEW HOUSING ESTATE 
OF SURULERE, IN LAGOS, ON JANUARY 12. MUCH SLUM CLEARANCE HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT 


WITH THE CABINET OF THE WESTERN REGION OF NIGERIA IN IBADAN: MR. MACMILLAN 
SEATED WITH THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE REGION, CHIEF AKINTOLA, ON HIS LEFT 


GREETED BY THE FEDERAL PRIME MINISTER, ALHAJI SIR ABUBAKAR TAFAWA BALEWA 
MR. MACMILLAN ON HIS ARRIVAL AT LAGOS AIRPORT ON JANUARY 11 


since Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa's premiership depends upon the 
support of the ng Dr. Azikwe whose rivalry with the leader of the opposi- 
tion, Chief Awolowo, is the chief cause of political discord. The scene is com- 
plicated by strong pressures from each of the three regions, North, West and 
South. It is against this background that Mr. Macmillan’s tour has taken 
place. He has seen for himself the diversity of this vast new country. 
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ii is some time since the departure 
of any Minister not holding the 
office of Premier has caused as great 
a stir as that of M: Pinay, the French 
Finance Minister. He handed over 
his appointment on January 13 to 
M. Baumgartner, then Governor of 
the Bank of France. The reasons for 
the international interest taken in the 
change are not far to seek. M. Pinay was the 
outstanding figure in the Government. He had a 
successful record as Prime Minister seven years 
ago and had achieved even greater things in the 
post which he has just quitted. The word was 
written after reflection as the most suitable to 
describe the situation. I did not want to say 
that he had resigned, or that he had been dis- 
missed. Perhaps the truth lies half-way between 
the two. 


M. Pinay was differentiated from the majority 
of his colleagues by the fact that he was generally 
regarded as statesman, whereas they gave rather 
the impression of officials. As Prime Minister he 
may have been rather lucky in the trend of the 
finance and economics of the moment, but he 
inspired confi- 
dence. How 
great such an 
asset is in France 
had been indi- 
cated by the 
advent to power 
of Raymond 
Poincaré in 1926 
and the flying 
start in the 
attack on infla- 
tion which he 
ones by sheer 
personality. M. 
Pinay was again 
assisted as 
Finance Minister 
by international 
trends, but he 
had to face the 
vast military 
expenditure in 
Algeria, as well 
as finances in a 
state of disorder. 
It remains to be 
seen how his 
new currency 
will fare, but it 
is a bold and 
skilful experi- 
ment. 


Finance Min- 
isters—and with 
them Govern 
ments to a large 
extent—are 
likely to be 
judged by 
results, whether 
they are fortu- 
nate or the 
reverse in their 
circumstances. 
By comparison 
with the state 
of affairs when 
this one took 
office, France 
is flourishing. 
Many subterfuges have been removed and the 
financial situation has vastly improved. Trade 
has greatly expanded. Taxation reforms are 
still needed, and perhaps our grandsons will be 
returning the same verdict; but it may be that 
M. Baumgartner will be able to make some 
progress on lines which his predecessor had in 
mind. All things considered, the year of office 
now ended has been triumphant. 


Minister's 


Why, then, has M. Pinay gone? It is the 
less easy to answer the question because M. Baum- 
gartner is believed to be a horse out of the same 
stable. They are both national financiers of the 
“ old-fashioned "’ kind. This is not to say that 
their ideas are identical with those of, for example, 
Poincaré. No contemporary Finance Minister 
can afford to return to them without qualification. 
It may be presumed that dislike of further 
nationalisation projects has been one of the 
causes of discomfort in the relations between 
M. Pinay and his colleagues, and perhaps also 
with the President of the Republic. Again, some 


of the differences may have had nothing to do 
with finance and have been brought about by 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. ™=» 
GENERAL DE GAULLE SHEDS M. PINAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


anxiety over General de Gaulle’s foreign policy 
and relations with N.A.T.O. 


We have a Chancellor of the Exchequer who, 
if a shade less “ old-fashioned "’ than M. Pinay, 
clearly does not belong (thank goodness !) to the 
avant garde. How are these moderates to be 
distinguished from their predecessors? Using 
the language of an amateur in economics, I should 
say that it was in their measures for dealing 
with financial crises and their attitude to in- 
flation; in their refusal to rely on austerity and 
the paring of expenditure alone. Bank rates, 
loan policy, and hire purchase play a great part 
in their campaigns. They are rather coy in their 
admissions, but they allow for a certain measure of 
inflation, while striving to confine the pace by their 





M. WILFRED BAUMGARTNER (LEFT), THE NEWLY-APPOINTED FRENCH FINANCE MINISTER, TALKING WITH M. ANTOINE PINAY, 
WHOM HE HAS REPLACED. 
After having been replaced by M. Baumgartner as Finance Minister, M. Pinay sub 





d to General de Gaulle that he had decided 
to withdraw from the Government and temporarily to give up politics. General de Gaulle, who said that the decision was made at the Prime 
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any signs of becoming dangerous 
have become associated wit! 
prosperity, though, of course, thi 
has been in partnership with a1 
astonishing improvement in machinery 
and methods. Individuals may fairly 
regret “‘the good old times,” but 
from the point of view of communities 
it would be unhappy if they were t 
return. A single yardstick, the physical better 
ment of children, will suffice as evidence of the 
advances made, though it would be easy t 
find many more. 


Of course, there have been debit entries, too 
One is the impoverishment of those on fixed 
incomes, including widows. They are the sacri- 
ficial victims of the inflationist Welfare State. 
In the past they have fared far worse in France 
than here. Whereas our money may have lost 
nearly four-fifths of its value in half a century, 
that of the French collapsed. Dividends which 
had kept families for a year came to suffice for 
no more than a week or, like the Russian loan, 
disappeared altogether. The flood which Poincaré 
held broke its dams after the Second World War, 
and one cannot 
take it for 
granted that the 
flood-gates are 
absolutely safe 
now. The other 
most prominent 
disadvantage 
has been the 
recurrence of 
crises. It is true 
that they have 
speedily run 
their courses and 
possible that the 
technique of 
treating them 
has become 
practically  in- 
fallible, but we 
cannot be sure. 


It is import- 
ant not only for 
France but for 
the present 
régime that the 
successor of M. 
Pinay should 
score a success. 
The political 
machinery of 
France has in 
one respect ap- 
proached more 
closely the 


States 
the Ministers are 
the President’s 
Ministers in 
theory and prac- 
tice; in France 
they may not be 
in theory, but the 
worldand France 
itself have come 
to regard them 





proposal, “for reasons concerning the internal functioning of the Government,” expr d his 
financial achievements. M. Baumgartner has been for eleven years Governor of the Bank of France. Captain Falls discusses on this page the 


possible political implications of M. Pinay’s departure. 


various brakes. Our Prime Minister says he is an 
“‘ expansionist,” and the term covers some inflation. 


I have watched from the inside the finances 
of a very small official organisation with powers of 
expenditure. I have heard the calls for retrench- 
ment and watched efforts to carry it out. I have 
also noticed that these efforts have been at the 
best very limited, and sometimes defeated, by 
automatic increases, largely in the staff pay, to 
some extent by the rising cost of upkeep. On a 
far larger scale is a matter such as the pay of the 
forces in view of the inevitable decision that it 
should be maintained on a scale comparable to 
that of remuneration in civil life. Small increases 
of pay to vast numbers of employees go on all 
the time and a number of demands are now 
under consideration. 


The application of Keynesian or post-Keynesian 
theories has great successes to its credit. These 
ideas have played a vital part in avoidance 
of heavy unemployment. They have inspired 
Ministers and Civil Servants with schemes to 
prevent it and deal with it quickly when it shows 


of M. Pinay’s economic and 
as very close to 


the position in 

practice. Some 
members of the Government are undoubtedly more 
adventurous than M. Pinay, and probably than 
M. Baumgartner. General de Gaulle is believed to 
favour financial boldness, and may well be justified 
in his belief in it. He does need, however, a 
Finance Minister who not only knows his job 
from A to Z, but is enough of a personality to 
make his views understood and respected. 


This event has occurred at a moment when 
the first few murmurs heard from supporters since 
the setting up of the Fifth Republic have caught 
recipient ears. They do not seem to be criticisms 
of that part of the President’s policy which we 
find most disturbing, his treatment of N.A.T.O. 
They are very gentle so far, but, if we catch the 
sense aright, they complain of the “‘ presidential ”’ 
nature of the régime. It is a little late for that 
now. General de Gaulle has done nothing from 
that point of view which had not been foreseen. 
He has done a mighty work in other directions 
which has contributed to the welfare of France 
at almost every point. In this M. Pinay has been 
an invaluable partner. We must hope that the 
new one will fill the gap. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD —I. 


KHORRAMSHAHR, IRAN. A BRITISH-BUILT BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER KARUN: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 
IRRAMSHAHR, IRAN. _ A VIEW OF THE NEW BRITISH- PAHLAVI FOUNDATION BRIDGE WHICH WILL BE OFFICIALLY OPENED BY THE SHAH ON MARCH 1 
= PAHLAVI BRIDGE, WHICH SPANS THE RIVER KARUN. The new bridge, whose five river total 827 ft., was begun in ber 1958 and was expected to be completed 


ARCTIC OCEAN. WITH THE U.S. FLAG STILL FLYING: THE ICE-FLOE CHARLIE, 


A SCIENTIFIC BASE, WHICH WAS ABANDONED AFTER IT BEGAN TO BREAK UP. 


AREQUIPA, PERU. DEVASTATION WROUGHT BY AN EARTHQUAKE PEOPLE 

OF THE TOWN CROWDING IN FRONT OF ONE OF THE MANY DAMAGED HOUSES. 

Over sixty people were killed and many more injured in the earthquake, which 

was also felt in Chile and Bolivia. ¢ in Peru was very heavy and 
communications were disrupted by landslides. 


ow —_ on of schedule. Constru: by the Cementation Group of Companies, it will 
con: ion with the major cities of the interior, such as Teheran. 





ARCTIC OCEAN. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ICE-FLOE CHARLIE, FROM WHICH U.S 
SCIENTISTS WERE RESCUED BY AIR AFTER IT BEGAN TO DISINTEGRATE. 

It was announced by the United States Air Force on January 15 that all the men, 

together with their scientific equipment, had been safely taken off the ice-floe, which 

began to disintegrate a week previously. The breaking-up of the floe was caused by 

battering from —> waves which had been whipped up by storms over the Arctic Ocean. 


AREQUIPA, PERU. ANOTHER SCENE OF WRECKAGE IN THE SECOND CITY OF PERU. IT WAS 
REPORTED THAT THIS WAS THE WORST DISASTER IN THE CITY'S HISTORY 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—III. 


PLASTICS IN A HUGE ARCHAOLOGICAL CONSERVATION PROJECT: PART OF THE IMPERIAL 
VILLA AT PIAZZA ARMERINA, ENTIRELY ROOFED WITH CORRUGATED “ PERSPEX” SHEET. 


THE DLATA, OR SUMMER-HOUSE, OF ORPHEUS. THE “ PERSPEX” ROOFS AND WALLS 
GIVE PROTECTION AGAINST RAIN AND A PLEASANTLY MODIFIED LIGHT 


4 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EARLY 4TH-CENTURY ROMAN VILLA AS IT NOW IS, SHOWING 
THE UNOBTRUSIVE STRUCTURES CARRYING THE PROTECTIVE SHEETS OF “ PERSPEX.” 

+ 


PART OF THE GREAT CORRIDOR WHICH CONTAINS THE FINEST OF THE MOSAICS, THE HUGE 
“ BIG GAME HUNT,” WITH (LEFT) THE COLONNADE OPENING ON THE CORTILE. 


THE FULL LENGTH OF THE “ BIG GAME ” MOSAIC, SHOWING (LEFT) THE RAISED GALLERY 
PROVIDED TO GIVE THE VISITOR A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE WHOLE. 


- 


SICILY. PIAZZA ARMERINA UNDER | = PERSPEX ": HOW THE GREAT MOSAICS ARE. BEING PROTECTED. 


In our issue of January 2, as an illustration to an article by Professor 
Doro Levi on his excavations of a Minoan farmhouse at Gortyna, in 
Crete, we reproduced a photograph showing how part of the building 
had been roofed over with light plastic sheet as a protection 
the weather. Here we show a much more ambitious use of the same 
idea. Readers of The Illustrated London News are already familiar 
with the famous mosaics of the Imperial Roman villa at Piazza 
Armerina, in Sicily—from the magnificent “ Big Game Hunt” to the 
provocative ‘‘ Bikini Girls ’’—and previous articles and illustrations have 
appeared in our issues of December 22, 1951, and March 8, 1952, and 
ete colour) of July 12, 1952, and November 26, 1955. These mosaics — 


are of such colossal size and great interest and beauty that it was 
obviously out of the question to lift them for exhibition in a museum; 
and, of course, the villa itself is of very great beauty and a consider- 
able tourist attraction. But how were the mosaics, which the excavators 
had revealed, to be preserved ? The solution has been found at Piazza 
Armerina in erecting light structures carrying some 3000 sheets of 
I.C.I.’s “ Perspex” acrylic sheet, made in a special corrugation to the 
design of Professor Fraulo Minissi. These sheets (of a particular tint) 
provide correct lighting conditions and complete protection against the 
weather; and are, of course, light in weight, corrosion-resistant, easy to 
handle and erect, and virtually unbreakable. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD —IV. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. “COLUMBUS DISCOVERING AMERICA "—AS SEEN 
DALI—IN A TYPICAL POSE BESIDE HIS LATEST AND LARGEST PAINTING. 
Cos Ob Game nee, aeeeetng 56 &. 12 ft., Salvador Dali, the Spanish surrealist 
artist, received about £90,000. It was ibed him as a work of his “ silver 
phase.” In the foreground, with banner, is “ Immaculate Conception.” 


SOUTHERN EGYPT. VISITING THE GREAT TEMPLE AT ABU SIMBEL, WHICH IS THREATENED WITH INUN- 
DATION: PRESIDENT NASSER ACCOMPANIED BY CABINET MINISTERS OF THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. 
There has been a proposal to rescue the famous rock tem: es at Abu Simbel, which are threatened with com 
an embankment. President 


inundation when the Aswan Dam is built, 


on his first visit to the jubian valley. cuties the Gage Weal Ge 


LUBECK-TRAVEMUNDE, WEST GERMANY. 
TRAINING VESSEL 
PASSAT BEING 
WELCOMED BY 
SCHOOLCHILDREN AS 
SHE ENTERED 
PORT ON JANUARY 8. 
THIS FINE VESSEL 


Nasser is seen during the 
enormous. 


January 23, 1960 











AT THE END OF HER LAST JOURNEY: THE 





“4 


BERLIN-DAHLEM, WEST GERMANY. DISCUSSING A MADONNA OF 
BOPTICELLI : 


i which houses works of art evacuated 
war and which have since been returned to Berlin. 


About £170,000 was paid for the cutstanding Bettiodl painting. 


} 
} 
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NEW ZEALAND THROUGH VICTORIAN EYES. 
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“EARLY TRAVELLERS IN NEW ZEALAND.” Edited By NANCY M. TAYLOR.* 


T= earlier Victorians had many characteristics, 
both pleasant and unpleasant, but one of 
the most pronounced was surely their devotion 
to descriptions of scenery. Sir Walter Scott had 
done a good deal to set the fashion in this direction 
in the reign of George IV, and by the time that 
Victoria came to the throne it was carrying all 
before it. The Queen herself was no exception, as 
anyone who has read “ Leaves from the Journal 
of our Life in the Highlands ”’ will agree, and from 
the throne downwards, through books, journals, 
and private letters from Ermyntrude to her 
devoted Marmaduke, scenery became “ the thing.” 
In these circumstances, it is in no way surprising 
to find scenery occupying a great deal of space 
in the accounts by these eleven early travellers 
of what they found in New Zealand in the middle 
of last century. I suspect that Mrs. Taylor shares 
their enthusiasm, for she has clearly cut out a 
good deal of other matter, as, for instance, when 
she says at the end 

of the excerpts 

from the diary of 

Lieutenant the 


Meade was the only 
one of the eleven 
who seems to have 
had an eye for a 
pretty girl as well 
as for a waterfall 
or a mountain pass, 
I imagine that not 


of cutting some of 
the more pedes- 
trian descriptions 
of lakes and rocks 
in the other parts 
of the book. 


She rightly re- 
minds us that 


THE AUTHOR OF “ON THE BEACH,” WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER HEATHER, IN AN APPROPRIATE SETTING: THE LATE MR. SUUe, ONUR, the 
THE BEST-SELLING NOVELIST, ey ee ew Snes Con Sonne On 


Mr Nevil Shute Norway, known to his huge 


more interesting as 
reflectors of the 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


This was only six years after the annexation 
of New Zealand by the Crown had been pro- 
claimed, an event prompted by the fear that the 
country might otherwise have been occupied by 
the French: such being the case the more rapid 
the development of the new colony the better if 
its possession by the British was to be effective. 


As one reads the narrative of Mrs. Taylor's 
characters it is impossible not to be impressed by 
the difference between their attitude and our 
own a hundred years later. They strode through 
the virgin country of New Zealand with feelings 
of effortless superiority, convinced that it had 
been set aside by Divine Providence for the 
benefit of the subjects of Queen Victoria. The 
Maoris they seem to have regarded primarily as 
objects for conversion to the Church of England, 
and, secondly; as a very handy labour-force ; 
when they did not come up to expectations in the 


for a promise of allegiance, that no future sales 
would be valid except such as were made by the 
whole owning tribe to the accredited representa- 
tives of the British Government. A modus vivendi 
was in any event the easier to reach, since the 
bulk of the Maoris lived in the North Isiand, while 
large areas on the South Island, which was 
attractive to Europeans, were uninhabited. 


There were, of course, minor misunderstandings 
on both sides, and ome of them was due to the 
belief that the British intended to kill and smoke 
a native chief called Te Rauparaha, afterwards 
sending him to Queen Victoria to be put in a glass 
case at Buckingham Palace. This sort of difference 
occasioned sporadic fighting all through the 
‘sixties. Indeed, there was a great deal of truth 
in Anthony Trollope’s observation that “in New 
Zealand I saw enough to be sure that there could 
never have been any chance of quiet for ourselves 

or safety for the 
natives until 


colonists, forced to 
tely on their own 
resources, tried 
mild and just meas- 
ures instead of 
violent ones.”” He 
may well have been 
right, for when the 
last regiment was 
withdrawn the 
trouble with the 
Maoris ceased. 


There can be no 
doubt that the 
writer with the 
lightest touch in 
Mrs. Taylor's team 
is Meade: 


Before turning in 
for the night we went 
down to bathe in the 
warm lake, piloted by 
a native with a light; 
for it is no easy mat- 
ter to get about here 
in the dark, from the 
immense number of 
deep, boiling pools, 
and places where the 
apparently firm crust 
will not bear a man’s 
weight. It is very 
lucky that there is no 
liquor to be had in 
place: fancy, 
after a jovial night, 
having to find one's 


Oxford in 1922 with a adegree way home, without a 


aircraft, he was none the less too 
— he ae — De of small aircraft to many parts of the wor! From 1924 he it several 
my pee ba the airship R./00, and in 1931, with little ca; ital, he founded 

waite the cishouned xford trainer. Before 1941 he had been fairly su successful as a novelist, but ad had little chance to devote 


single false step, on 
pain of being boiled 
to rags! Indeed, not 


spirit of their age. 
On the whole they 


were a pretty 
humourless lot, and 
they certainly can- 
not be accused of writing for effect. They put down 
what they saw, and that must be the editor's 
justification for rescuing their records from 
oblivion, for they are convincing evidence of the 
rapid progress of the country after the white man’s 
arrival. For example, Dr. John Johnson wrote 
of Auckland in 1846: 


The view of the town from the Manakou road, 
as it crosses the first ridge beyond it, is very pleasing, 
but the scene had a peculiar interest in my eyes, as 
six years before I had stood almost on the same spot, 
at the same season of the year, when four white tents 
and a few scattered raupo huts, scarce visible among 
the tangled wood around, containing about sixty 
individuals, were the representatives of a town now 
numbering more than 300 substantial wooden houses, 
and 4000 inhabitants. One solitary barque then lay 
at anchor in the harbour, now a fine frigate and every 
variety of vessels floated on the waters of the Waite- 
mate. The suburbs were a brown waste, now they 
were sprinkled with pretty villas and cottages, and 
grass which seemed to spring almost spontaneously 
under the foot of man, was everywhere replacing the 
fern and wild shrubs that had covered the site and 
precincts of the town. The retrospect appeared a dream. 


uate time to writing. But from 1941 onwards success gave 
SS ee oe 


is now with a firm of New York publishers. 


latter capacity they were denounced, as by 
Charles Heaphy, as “ usual lazy inhabitants of 
apa.” These travellers were mostly sanctimonious 
to a degree, but they were not necessarily 
hypocrites, for they really did believe that the 
Victorian Englishman was the finest thing that 
the Almighty-had up to then created. To-day we 
should have paid considerably more attention 
to the hygiene of the Maoris, and considerably 
less to the state of their souls. 


However this may be, the relations between the 
Maoris and the settlers were not as bad as were 
those between the original inhabitants and 
European newcomers in other parts of the world, 
though whether this was due to the martial 
prowess of the Maoris or to the care taken by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield in his selection of 
colonists is a moot point. Such disputes as did 
eccur arose over the contested possession of land, 
for the Maori law on ownership of real estate did 
not give any one individual the right to sell. 
The Treaty of Waitangi therefore contained an 
undertaking on the part of the Crown, in return 








The phot 


him the chance to write full-time, since when his best-sellers have included 
»”” “ Round the Bend,” and most recently “ On the Beach.” is 


long ago three un- 
happy peopleactually 
fell into one of these 
boiling cauldrons, and were cooked in a trice. Stray 
horses frequently meet with the same horrible fate 


Meade travelled through the more remote parts 
of the country when they were extremely un- 
settled, and on one occasion he was taken prisoner, 
upon which he comments, “ The writer was the 
first white man who fell into the hands of these 
fanatics. The second was a most excellent 
missionary—him they hanged, and ate his eyes 
and brains.” 


Admittedly these travellers were writing many 
years before the days of Tregear and his theories 
as to the origin of the Maoris, but it is remarkable 
that none of the eleven seems to have been 
interested in the problem when or whence the 
original inhabitants came to New Zealand. They 
were fauna and part of the landscape—that was 
all. In these circumstances the marvel is that 
the two races so soon settled down together upon 
terms of mutual respect. 





*“ Early Travellers in New Zealand.” Edited by 
Nancy M. Taylor. (Oxford ; 63s.) 


d on this page is not from the book under review. 
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WHERE THE GOLDEN BOWL OF HASANLU WAS FOUND: 
EXCAVATIONS NEAR LAKE URMIA WHICH THROW NEW 


LIGHT ON THE LITTLE-KNOWN MANNAZANS:—PART I. 


By ROBERT H. DYSON, JR., Director of the Hasanlu Project of the University Museum of Philadelphia and the 
Archeological Service of Iran ; Assistant Curator, Near Eastern Section, University Museum. 


27, 1958, we gave a 


of the site; saad to 6 lowe entitle will ao tote dotatt 
concerning the dramatic discovery, which will be 
illustrated with numerous photographs 


OR many years scholars have speculated on the 
F location and the nature of the people known 
in Assyrian and Urartian inscriptions as the 
Mannzans. All that was known of them was 
that they lived east of Assyria across the Zagros 
mountains and south-east of Urartu, south of Lake 
Urmia. In addition they had a wide reputation 
as excellent goldsmiths. Beyond these few facts, 
and the knowledge that they engaged in continual 
power politics with the Assyrians and Urartians 
until conquered by the Medes in the 7th century, 
virtually has been known of their 
cultural history. Indeed, the period in which 
they existed was one of the“ dark ages” of 
Iranian archzology, illuminated only by the ex- 
cavations of Professor Ghirsh- 
man of the French Archzo- 
logical Mission at Sialk in 1933. 
1934 and 1937, and by a small 
quantity of material excavated 


in 1948 by 

(Tha Tilustrated London News, 
July 23 and q July 30, 1949.) 

During the year 1956, there- 

fore, when the University Mu- 
seum decided to resume active 
excavations in Iran, the writer 
made an extensive journey 
through northern Iran, looking 
at possible sites from the point 
of view of geographical and 
archzological importance as 
well as from the point of view 





west into Iraq...North lies the coastal plain of 
Lake Urmia, to Armenia, while to the 
west the area spreads Out into a wide pain occupied 
in ancient times by Mannzans. It is here that 
the site of their ancient city of Meshta lies which 
was conquered in the early 8th century B.c. by 
the Urartian King Menua. 

Prior to the commencement of the Hasanlu 
Project, archzological excavation in the Solduz 
Valley had been neither extensive nor systematic. 
Our first aim, therefore, was to establish some sort 
of stratigraphic chronology, which could then be 
filled out with additional materials to give a 
general picture of the cultural development of the 
Valley. As such a project necessarily included sites 
in the area other than Hasanlu itself, we decided 
to call the operation the Hasanlu Project, the 
aim of the Project being the establishment of an 
overall chronology for the Solduz Valley and 
not simply the excavation of levels at Hasanlu 
itself. 

During the 1956 season the ten days spent at 
Hasanlu were devoted to digging a test trench 
on the Citadel, which had never been critically 
examined, with an aim to discovering how much 
over-burden lay above 
the grey pottery levels, 
which it was hoped 
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HASANLU AND ITS GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING: A MAP 


FIG. 1. 

OF THE AREA WHERE TURKEY, IRAN AND IRAQ MEET AND 

THE ANCIENT STRESS-POINT BETWEEN ASSYRIA, URARTU 
AND MANNAI. 


adapted to our needs from Miss Kathleen Kenyon’s 
work at Jericho, we were able to establish four 
major phases in the Outer Town area by digging 
three area excavations. To these soundings were 
then added in 1958 a fourth in the Outer Town, 
and several on the Citadel Mound, which revealed 
a fortification wall and a burned building of the 
early first millennium B.c. It was in this Burned 
Building that the major finds of the 1958 season, 
including the now famous Hasanlu Bowl (The 
Illustrated London News, Sept. 
27, 1958; and Life, Jan. 12, 
1959), were found. The staff for 
thesummerincluded Mr. Charles 
Burney, of the University of 


Manchester, Mr. T. Cuyler 
Young, Jr., and Mrs. Caroline 
Dosker, of the University 


Museum, as well as Mr. T. Assefi 
and Mr. A. Asgharion, of the 
Iranian Archzological Service. 

Now, after two seasons and 
ten days’ work, what do we 
know about the Solduz Valley ? 
First of all, we have in outline 
form a stratigraphic sequence 
of several pre-Bronze Age 


of their practicality as regards 
living accommodation, labour 
and supplies. With the com- 
panionship of Mr. Jason Paige 


FIG. 3, FROM THE BURNT BUILDING ON THE HASANLU 
ACROPOLIS: A BRONZE HANDLE FROM A SHALLOW 
BASIN, IN THE FORM OF A BIRD OF PREY WITH FEET 
DRAWN UP AS IT SWOOPS ON ITS QUARRY. 9TH 


FIG. 3. A CHARACTERISTIC PRODUCT OF THE 9TH 
CENTURY 


MANNA ANS: A COUCHANT LION IN BRONZE 
CAST ON AN IRON CORE. 


periods, ending with the Pisdeli 
Tepe materials dated by radio- 
carbon to about 3500 B.c. 


and Mr. Taghi Assefi, Inspector 
of the Archzological Service of 
Iran, and. with the generous advice of Dr. M. T. 
Mostafavi, then Director of the Service, the survey 
covered several thousand miles and visited a 
mumber of important sites: “Miamadan, Ziwiye, 
Hasanlu and others, From each, collections of 
surface sherds were made, and other studies 
of surface features were recorded for future 
reference. During this trip ten days were 
spent at Hasanlu Tepe, a site regarded by 
Dr. Mostafavi as highly important. Material 
remains were then known from Hasanlu 
from the brief excavations conducted in 
1936 by Sir Aurel Stein (the results of which 
are in part now in the British Museum), 
and from graves excavated in 1946 and 
1948 by Mr. M. Rad and Mr. A. Hakemi, 
Inspectors of the Archzological Service. 
The site is important not only because 
of the periods represented (which range 
from the Chalcolithic to the Iron Age), but 
also for its strategic geographic location. 
It is one of the important control points 
on the north to south and east to west 
land routes leading from Anatolia and the 
Caucasus to Kurdistan and Luristan, and 
from Assyria to Kurdistan, Azerbaijan and 
central Iran (Fig. 1). The site itself is a 
large mound (Fig. 5), about a mile in 
circumference, rising 25 ft. above the 
surrounding Solduz Valley. In the centre 
of this mound, called for convenience the 
“ Outer Town,”’ rises another mound, the “ Citadel 
Mound,” some 50 ft. higher. On the top of the 
Citadel Mound lay the faintly visible remains of 
an Islamic Kaleh or fort, a large central depression, 
and the remnants of a World War II trench 
system. Below, at the northern perimeter of the 
Outer Town, lay the cemetery area, which had 
been heavily plundered by commercial treasure 
hunters. Surrounding the mound lies a system of 
canals, upon which the present-day agriculture is 
based, fed by water from the Gadar River, which 
rises on the western frontier of Iran in the historic- 
ally important Kel-i-shin Pass. South of this 
area lies the wide and long valley of the upper 
Little Zab paralleling the Zagros until it turns 


2S a a 


would tie in with the cul- 
ture of the cemetery 
area. The results showed that an average of slightly 
over 3 ft. of débris had to be removed in the area 
tested. At the time it was thought that this 3 ft. 
belonged to the Islamic Period, but it is now shown 
to be in large part of the late first millennium B.c. 





FIG. 4. A FLUTED SPOUTED JAR OF THE GREY WARE WHICH WAS CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE NEWCOMERS WHO APPEAR ON THE SITE AROUND 1000 B.C. THIS SORT OF 
VESSEL COMES IN A CONSIDERABLE VARIETY OF FORMS, WITH OR WITHOUT HANDLES, 
RIBBED, FLUTED, INCISED OR PLAIN. 


With the knowledge then at hand, the expedi- 
tion set to work the following year during the 
summer months to make stratigraphic tests of the 
Outer Town area, in order to establish a basic 
chronology for that area, and to open some 
additional graves, so as to document burial habits 
more adequately. At the same time, one small 
pre-Bronze Age mound called Pisdeli Tepe was 
tested to obtain a sample of early material. 
During the summer Mr. T. Assefi was again our 
Inspector, and Mr. Brewster Grace and Dr. Froelich 
Rainey, of the University Museum, took part. The 
results of the season, while not spectacular, were a 
sound contribution to the general objectives of the 
Project. Using a form of stratigraphic excavation 


These periods have largely to be developed in 
the coming season. 

At Hasanlu Tepe itself, we know that the 
Citadel Mound is built upon an older Chalcolithic 
mound which is still umexcavated. The general 
history insofar as it is known rests mainly on the 
—— soundings in the Outer Town. These 
show that the Outer Town area was first 
settled around g000 B.c. (as shown by 
several radiocarbon dates) by a people 
making a mass of uninteresting reddish-buff 
pottery dishes. Some of their pottery, 
however, was painted with purplish-brown 
geometric patterns or, in rare cases, with 
combined geometric and naturalistic pat- 
terns, as in the case of the jar decorated 
with birds in a “ skid” position (Fig. 7). 
The people at this time built simple mud 
brick structures, usually but not always 
without stone foundations. A burial of 
this period was equipped with several jars 
at the feet of the skeleton, which lay on 
its right side in a slightly flexed position. 
Around its neck was a string of white 
paste beads and a simple copper pin on 
the shoulder pointing kwards. A 
coiled copper ring lay above the left 
mastoid and was probably worn as a hair 
ornament. Above the body had been 
placed two quarters of lamb or young 
goat, and a small jar. The interesting 
thing about this early period is that the 
town was just as extensive at 2000 B.c. 
in its eastern and northern quarters as it was a 
thousand years later ! 

Sometime in the middle of the second mil- 
lennium B.c., perhaps around 1500 B.c., pottery 
made in a reducing atmosphere, and hence grey 
in colour, appeared and, together with other wares, 
replaced the older fabrics. At this time cups with 
loop handles and small disc bases became charac- 
teristic of the households of the city. Associated 
with these were other small vessels with simple 
disc bases, oi a type known from other sites such 
as Tepe Giyan and Nuzi. These small “ cups ’’ 
without handles, or vases, are usually a yellowish- 
white and painted with simple reddish-brown 
stripes around the body. [Continued opposite. 
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URARTIANS AND MANNZANS FOUGHT FOR SUPREMACY. 


FIG. 5. WHERE THE GREAT GOLDEN BOWL OF HASANLU WAS FOUND: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE MOUND. IN THE CENTRE IS THE 70-FT.-HIGH CITADEL MOUND SURROUNDED BY THE OUTER TOWN 
AREA. THE CIRCULAR TRENCH DATES FROM WORLD WAR Il. THIS VIEW LOOKS NORTH-WESTWARDS. 








FIG. 6. A TRINODAL POTTERY STAND OF THE 9TH CENTURY B.C. 
THIS COMES FROM THE BURNT BUILDING AND IS A UNIQUE 
SHAPE FOR ITS DATE AND LOCATION. 


Continued.} Buildings appear to have been mainly m 
of much stone. The one undisturbed burial sho d a flexed skeleton, lying on 
its right side with its hands before its face. ccomp nying the burial were a 
grey cup and a painted vase. A scattering of sheep or goat bones and some 
turtle shell fragments suggested an additional offering. Around the neck was a 
string of copper, stone and blue paste beads, while each wrist was decorated 
with a simple copper bracelet. The garment worn by the individual was fastened 
by three straight copper pins around the neck. A fragmentary finger ring of 
copper, found in the fill, may also have belonged to this burial. In another, 
and probably later, grave of the same general period, lay a small ring of iron. 
This grave was unfortunately disturbed and cannot be placed precisely in 
relation to the period in which it belongs. At the end of the second millen- 
nium B.C., perhaps around 1000 B.C., there was another shift in the cultural 
pattern which involved the formalisation of the burial patterns, the introdyc- 
tion of stone foundations for bui and the more common use of iron! 
To this period belong the graves of the cemetery area which are characterised by 


FIG. 7. 





A PLEASANT JAR FROM THE EARLIEST CULTURE 
(e. 2000 B.C.). REDDISH-BUFF WITH PURPLE-BROWN DECOR. 
ATION INCLUDING A FRIEZE OF 








FIG. 8. A FINE BLACK POLISHED VASE, WITH FLUTED DECORA- 
TION. THIS TYPE IS COMMON IN THE BURNED BUILDING BUT 
“SKIDDING” BIRDS. HAS NOT YET BEEN FOUND AT ALL IN THE CEMETERY 
grey to black pottery in the form of small shallow saucers or long-spouted jars 
(Fig. 4). These latter vessels come in a variety of types in terms of decoration. 
Some are incised, some fluted, some have knobs, some are plain; others have 
handles, or raised crescents, or are plain. Occasionally they occur in a polished 
red ware. Vessels of this type serve to link the cemetery of this period with the 
fortification wall and Burned Building on the Citadel. The burials, as mentioned, 
were very standardised in terms of the offerings placed with the dead. Each body 
was laid to rest in an earth grave accompanied by a quarter of lamb or goat, a 
saucer or two, a spouted jar, and at least one storage jar. There was, however, 
no common orientation to the grave itself, nor to the body within the grave. 
Most of the bodies were adorned with copper bracelets and anklets, necklaces of 
shells or stone, and hair rings of copper. One individual had three arrows buried 
with him, another had a cylinder seal at his waist, still another held a string of 
bone beads. One young girl was buried with a small necklace of 
native silver pellets and thirty pairs of knuckle-bones. The houses which the 
people of this “‘ grey ware "’ period occupied stood at the base [Continued overleaf. 
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FIG. 9. A POTTERY BRAZIER FROM THE BURNED BUILDING. LIKE THE 
TRINODAL STAND OF FIG. 6, THIS IS A UNIQUE SHAPE. 


FIG. 11. A UNIQUE GLAZED WALL TILE IN WHICH THE CENTRAL KNOB HAS BEEN TURNED 
INTO THE HEAD OF A BEARDED AND HORNED MAN—PROBABLY REPRESENTING A GOD. 


Continued.] of the Citadel as well as on top, inside a massive fortification wall. 
One of these houses contained several moulds for casting bronze ingots and axe 
heads, as well as a mass of polished black pottery and water jars, smashed when 
the roof collapsed during the sacking of the town at the end of the period. The 
remains of a man twisted in the débris hinted at the suddenness of the catastrophe. 


The same fire apparently swept the entire city, for the Citadel Mound also bears figures, palm trees, rosettes and animals. 


traces of fire on every side. Indeed, it was this event which caused the collapse 
of the large Burned Building on the Citadel entombing three warriors and the 
golden bowl along with the other contents of the building. These included a 
large quantity of grey, buff or red pottery in a variety of shapes. Some of these 
(Figs. 6 and 9) are quite unique. Common to the building, but unknown in 
the cemetery, is a very fine type of polished black ware (Fig. 8). This pottery 
often occurs in vessels with double handles topped by small projecting tabs. In 
the same débris were numerous fragments of carved stone tripod vessels 
(Fig. 10). These are quite shallow and always have a circle or two carved on 
their base. Along with the vessels and bowls were fragments of glazed pottery 
wall-tiles of the type known from Assyria in the 9th century B.C. One of these 
(Fig. 11) is unique, for the central knob has been converted into the head of a 
man with a long beard and a pair of horns. Another reproduces in simplified 
form patterns known from the wall-tiles of palaces at Assur. The remaining 








> 
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REMARKABLE FINDS FROM THE BUILDING WHERE 


THE GOLDEN BOWL WAS FOUND. 


FIG. 10. A SHALLOW TRIPOD VESSEL, WITH A DECORATED EDGE, CARVED FROM STONE, FOUND IN THE 
BURNED BUILDING. 


. THESE WERE NOT UNCOMMON AND USUALLY HAVE CIRCLES CARVED ON THE BASE. 





FIG. 12. A BRONZE RING STAND OF A TYPE ALSO KNOWN IN ASSYRIAN RELIEFS. ESPECIALLY 
INTERESTING FOR THE LOW RELIEFS OF MEN, ANIMALS, ROSETTES AND PALM-TREES. 


| 
1 


major category of artifacts is that of copper and bronze. Among the objects of 
this material were many vessels, unfortunately badly smashed in the collapse 
of the two-storey building in which they were housed. Several of these were 
decorated and are now being cleaned. Some of the other pieces are shown here. 
A large ring stand (Fig. 12) is of special interest as it is decorated with human 
Stands of this kind are known from 
Assyrian reliefs where they usually hold small vessels. To date, however, no 
suitable vessels have been unearthed at Hasanlu. A bronze handle in the form 
of a bird (Fig. 2) is of particular interest. It is one of a pair belonging to a 
shallow basin and was attached through the wings by a pair of rivets. The 
body of the bird is hollow and was filled with lead to keep it solid. Similar 
handles have been found at Susa and at Nimrud, where they date to late Assyrian 
times. A bronze palmette attachment is also of . On the other 
hand, a sword handle of bronze, red sandstone, ivory (?) and iron which was 
found inside the gold bowl, and a star-shaped bronze mace-head of the type 
carried by one of the three warriors can be paralleled by objects known north 
of Lake Urmia in Armenia and Caucasia. Their northern connection may prove 
significant in the identification of the three warriors associated with the gold bowl. 
(The dramatic story of these three warriors and the discovery of the golden bowl will 
appear in a later issue, in Part II of Mr. Robert H. Dyson's article.) 
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DIVERSE AND EXCITING PHILIPPINE DANCES: BAYANIHAN’S VISIT TO LONDON. 


1. THE “ POLKABAL ": AN ELEGANT FAST DANCE COMBINING POLKA AND WALTZ STEPS AND 

SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF SPANISH DOMINATION OF THE PHILIPPINES IN THE COSTUMES. 

2. A WARRIOR WORKING HIMSELF INTO A FRENZY BEFORE GOING OFF TO BATTLE BY FIGHTING 
A DUEL WITH AN UNARMED ADVERSARY : “SAGAYAN" FROM THE MUSLIM SUITE. 

3. WARRIORS PERFORMING A BONTOC WAR DANCE: A CEREMONIAL RITE FROM THE PAGAN 

MOUNTAIN-DWELLERS OF LUZON ISLAND. THEY BEAT OUT A SHARP RHYTHM ON THE STICKS. 


The Bayanihan Philippine Dance Company, which is now appearing at the 
Palace Theatre, presents a remarkable set of dances which show the 
influences of the successive cultures dominant in the Philippine Islands. 
Native pagan, Chinese, Muslim, Spanish and American influences in dance 
and music jostle one another but never jar during an evening of mounting 
excitement. The word Bayanihan means a “ get together of villagers on a‘ 


] 4. THE NOSE FLUTE BEING PLAYED AT THE OPENING OF THE BONTOC WAR DANCE 





IT MAS A 
WEIRD AND APPEALING SOUND. THE DANCERS ARE APPEARING AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


| S. BALANCING TUMBLERS OF WINE ON THEIR HEADS AND PALMS OF THEIR HANDS: DANCERS 


| 


IN “ BINASUAN,” WHICH INVOLVES THE UTMOST GRACE, ACROBATICISM AND SKILL 


6. SINUOUSLY BEAUTIFUL: A MUSLIM PRINCESS WITH HER ATTENDANT. THEY PERFORM THE 
BREATHLESSLY EXCITING “ SINGKIL,” STEPPING IN AND OUT OF RAPIDLY CLAPPED BAMBOO POLES. 


common project,” and the Company, which was formally established only 
four years ago, has been working as a group since the 1920’s. The mountain 
dances come from the pagan tribes of north Luzon Island. The Mohamme- 
dan population are represented in Royal court dances, which show Arabian 
and Indo-Malayan influences. In a rural suite a delectable dreamland 
of perpetual dancing, song and drinking is created with great vitality. 


Photographs by Houston Rogers except for No. 6. 
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NOW SAILING THE SEAS UNDER DIFFERENT FLAGS: FAMOUS LINERS—FROM 


single funnel situated very far forward. Her new owners have modernised 
her and consequently completely altered her external appearance. Another 
large liner with an interesting history is the famous pre-war German liner 
Europa which, after the end of the Second World War, was allocated to 


Many great ships now sailing the high seas were once the property of different 
owners and have undergone considerable modernisation and re-decoration 
under new flags. A notable example of this modernisation ang change 
of ownership of ships—most of them out of date—is Bremen, which com- 
menced her maiden voyage on July 9, 1959, as flagship of the North German 
Lloyd. This fine ship of 32,000 tons gross was purchased from the French 
Government and was built at St. Nazaire in 1939. During the war she was 
used as a troop transport, and in 1945 was completed as a liner, but never 
made a commercial voyage. A striking feature of this ship is the enormous 


France as a prize and renamed Liberté. In a gale at Le Havre in 1945 she 
broke from her moorings and hit the wreck of the liner Paris and sank. She 
was raised and refitted at a cost of about {7,000,000 and made her maiden 
voyage on the North Atlantic run as Liberté in August 1950. Another linef 
with a chequered career is the Greek Arkadia. She was originally the luxury 

Drawn by our Special 
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COUNTRIES—WHICH HAVE BEEN REBUILT AND GIVEN A NEW LEASE OF LIFE. 


imer Monarch of Bermuda and was badly damaged by fire in March 1947. | out very extensive alterations. An experienced observer of to-day would hardly 
pie was subsequently reconstructed and renamed New Australia. She later recognise Neptunia as the former “ elderly-looking '’ Dutch liner Johan de Wit, 
in changed hands and came under Greek ownership as Arkadia, possessing or the famous old British India liner Kenya as the modern Italian liner Castel 
modern luxury and unique in her tall, mast-like “ dipod"’ funnel. Yet Felice ; or yet again the Home Line Italia as the luxuriously-fitted Swedish- 
er ship—built in 1936—that has carried at least three names is the American Kungsholm, which formerly bore the tall, thin funnels so popular 
Hlamburg-Atlantic liner Hanseatic, formerly owned by the Canadian-Pacific | when she was built in 1928. Quite recently another famous liner—the 
he; as Empress of Japan she won the Blue Riband of the Pacific. After | Swedish-American Stockholm—changed hands, being sold to East German 
ng used as a troopship in the war, she entered the North Atlantic service buyers. This liner, it will be remembered, was in collision with the Italian 
Empress of Scotland. She was finally sold to the Germans, who carried , liner Andrea Doria, which sank off the American coast in 1956. 
MH. Davis, S.M.A. ' 
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A SNOW-WHITE WEDDING: SCENES AT 
ROMSEY ABBEY AND BROADLANDS. 





A STUDY OF THE BRIDAL GROUP: THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM SURROUNDED BY THEIR BRIDES- 
MAIDS, INCLUDING PRINCESS ANNE,AND LORD BRABOURNE, THE BEST MAN, DURING THE RECEPTION 
FOR THE PRINCIPAL GUESTS WHICH WAS HELD AT BROADLANDS. 


UNDER SNOW AND GAY DECORATIONS: PART OF THE CROWDS WHO BRAVED THE WEATHER 
IN ROMSEY TO SEE THE BRIDE. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE NORMAN ABBEY 


RECEIVING CONGRATULATIONS FROM PRINCE CHARLES: THE BRIDE, WHO HAD THE UNUSUAL 
AND DELIGHTFUL IDEA OF WEARING WHITE MINK ON HER WEDDING DRESS. 





ARRIVING IN THE SNOWSTORM: GUESTS, SOME OF WHOM ARE PROTECTED BY UMBRELLAS, THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM SEEN AS THEY CAME FROM THE ABBEY FOLLOWED BY THE BRIDESMAIDS. 
ENTERING ROMSEY ABBEY. THE SNOWSTORM LASTED FOR TWELVE HOURS. THE BRIDE IS CARRYING A BOUQUET OF LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY. 


Although the weather, to say the least, was unkind for such an occasion, the later held for the Royal party and the principal guests at Broadlands, the 


wedding of Lady Pamela Mountbatten and Mr. David Hicks was well-attended, 
both by Royal visitors and by the people of Romsey. Many of the women 
from Romsey and neighbouring towns had assembled outside the Abbey as 
early as 6 a.m. Owing to the terrible conditions, the proposed procession 
from the Abbey to the waiting cars had to be abandoned. A reception was 


Mountbatten home; another was held at Crosfield Hall for tenants and staff. 
Presentations at the Broadlands reception included a hand-beaten silver bowl 
—I5 ins. in diameter—from the Government of Burma, a picture from 
the townspeople of Romsey, and other presents from the Broadlands staff. 
The honeymoon was to be spent in the West Indies. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 
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“ 


REAT DRAUGHTSMEN ”’ is a lovable and 
stimulating book, not so much for what it 
says—and I hope the learned author, who is 
of Fine Arts at Harvard, will not take 
that as an insult, which is very far from my inten- 
tion—but for the selection of drawings, 308 of 
them, chosen from the work of eight magnificent 
draughtsmen. The choice may seem .a trifle 
arbitrary, but it does summarise the accomplish- 
ment of 500 years very beautifully. The book 
suffers no doubt, as so many such books do, from 
the circumstance that it had its origin as a series 
of eight lectures on the drawings of the chosen 
eight, illustrated by slides; perhaps it lacks a 
certain immediacy in consequence. 


On the other hand the reader is no longer the 
polite listener unable with decency to interrupt 
with a question or throw a tomato at the lecturer 
or demand that he should anticipate lecture No. 7 
here and now by comparing a Degas with a Diirer, 
who is being dealt with in No. 4. The book enables 
us to make comparisons at leisure, turning back 
and forth as we wish; what is more, we have time 
to ask questions and to answer them ourselves 
without troubling the author. For the briefest 
possible summary of the marvels of these centuries 
the reader is herewith recommended to compare 
the youthful self-portrait of Raphael (Ashmolean) 
with that of Diirer (Vienna); then to turn to 
Rembrandt's “ Sleeping Girl’ (British Museum), 
to almost anything by Watteau, next to the self- 
portrait by Degas (Providence) and finally to the 
young Picasso’s drawing of his friend Rocarol 
(Cambridge, Mass.). By this time he will have 
reached the last few pages of the book with equal 
profit and pleasure. 

‘ 


It is with some, though by no means all, of the 
later drawings by Picasso that a few of us are 
beginning to show signs of boredom. Moreover, 
we are to smile with undisguised 
contempt, not merely at what seem to us their 
foolish contortions but at the no less foolish 
acrobatics of the critics in explaining how wonder- 
ful these drawings and paintings are. I quote 
Dr. Rosenberg’s conventional apologia: ‘ Once 
natural vision had been discarded and with it the 
obligation to a coherence of form and of space, 
the artist’s fancy was freed and he began to 
experiment in many ways; space could be manipu- 
lated arbitrarily in every part of the picture. . . . 
A world of form was created that looked chaotic 
from the traditional viewpoint, but was stimulat- 
ing to those who could follow the modern 
artist in his frantic search for new means of 
expression.”” The give-away word here seems 
to be “frantic.” The truth surely is that this 
incomparable artist, so frequently the equal of 
a Raphael or a Rem- 
brandt (as witness 50 
per cent. of the draw- 
ings illustrated), is 
wayward beyond = 
ordinary measure, 
delights in duphaying 
himself, not as the 
great classic draughts- 
man that he is 
essentially, but as a 
thoroughly silly old 
fellow crawling around 
in a Freudian night- 
mare. 


This remarkable 
personality, mostly 
genius, partly buffoon, 
is, happily, still with us 
at the age of seventy- 
eight. Two of Dr. 
Rosenberg’s subjects 
died at the age of 
thirty-seven— Raphael 
and Watteau, and it 
is intriguing to look 
through the drawings 
of the others—Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Pisanello, 
Leonardo da Vinci 
and Degas—and to 








“STUDY POR THE ANGEL’S HEAD IN THE LOUVRE VERSION OF 
THE MADONNA OF THE ROCKS,” BY LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519): 
A SILVERPOINT DRAWING IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY, TURIN. 
These two illustrations are from “ Leonardo da Vinci,” reproduced by courtesy of the Phaidon Press. 


wonder what their reputation would be to-day if 
had been equally unfortunate. To put it 
slightly differently, what beauties would have 
been denied us had, say, Rembrandt died in 1643 
instead of 1669, and Degas in 1871 instead of 
1917? It is a horrifying thought. Of the eight, 
I suppose Pisanello is the light- 
weight, utterly charming 
though he is; in fact the gifted 
exponent of the international 
fashions of the early 15th cen- 
tury. Watteau, half-a-century 
ago regarded as a trifle frivolous, 
has infinitely more depth. 
Raphael, no longer looked upon 
as quite so god-like as was once 
the considered opinion of every- 
one who was anyone, none the 
less remains the great classic 
example of superlative 
draughtsmanship. We then ask 
ourselves what marvels have 
we lost because these two were 
not granted a further thirty 
years, and we have not the 
courage to make a guess. A 
lucid, judicious commentary 
upon each artist’s place in 
the main stream of European 
art adds greatly to our 
pleasure. 


Dr. Goldscheider reprints 
in the present, the sixth edition 
of the Phaidon Leonardo da 
Vinci, his modest foreword to 
the first edition of 1943, whose 
first sentence reads: “ The 
present work is not a book on 
Leonardo. It is rather a book 
by him.” In this new Phaidon 
the text has been only slightly 
revised, the bibliography has 
been brought up to date, some 
new details are illustrated, a 
few drawings (easily available 
elsewhere, including the book 
already noticed) are omitted 
and translations of two addi- 
tional early biographies have 
been added. But not one of 
these early writers, valuable 
though they are for the 





GREAT DRAUGHTSMEN AND A RENAISSANCE GENIUS.* 


abundance bestow upoh a single individual 
beauty, grace and ability, so that whatever lie 
does, every action is so divine that he distances 
all other men, and clearly displays how his 
genius is the gift of God and not an acquire- 
ment of human art. Men saw this in Leonardo 
da Vinci, whose personal beauty 
could not be exaggerated, whose 
every movement was grace 
itself and whose abilities were 
so extraordinary that he could 
readily solve every difficulty . . . 
and-the fame of his name 
increased not only during his 
lifetime but also after his 
death.” 


The only undoubted repre- 
sentation of Leonardo is his 
own red chalk drawing pre- 
served at Turin, to be dated 
about 1512 when he was sixty, 
seven years before his death. 
In a fascinating note, with 
illustrations facing it, we are 
shown seven other “ possibles,”’ 
and an eighth in the unfinished 
“ Adoration of the Kings” in 
the Uffizi—the young man on 
the right of the picture. Other 
claimants include St. Michael in 
“Tobias and the Archangels,” 
by Botticini, the more famous 
Verrochio’s “‘ David’’ in the 
Museo Nationale, Florence, and 
Raphael's Plato-from “ The 
School of Athens.”” What has 
long since been dishonoured is 
the once admired self-portrait 
in the Uffizi, revealed by X-rays 
as having been painted over a 
German St. Mary Magdalene 
of about 1620 and so an 
impudent fake. Among the 
few pieces of sculpture, it is 
mo surprise to see that the 
famous Flora wax bust at 
Berlin is not included—what a 

. Sensation that was when the 
scrap of a Victorian waistcoat 
was found inside it and Lucas, 
then an old man, said he 
remembered his father making 


scraps of evidence Pn mre by “THE MADMAN,” BY PABLO PICASSO (BORN jt! But there are, none the less, 


them, command the magic of 
Vasari, which comes through in 
this sonorous translation. Thus 
—and I find myself saying the 
words aloud—‘‘Th 

heavens often rain 
down the richest gifts 
on human beings 
naturally, but some- 
times with lavish 





“ANGEL'S HEAD,” A DETAIL FROM “THE MADONNA OF THE 
ROCKS " (LOUVRE VERSION), WHICH WAS PAINTED BY LEONARDO 
DA VINCI BETWEEN 1483 AND 1485. 


1881): anne bE . HERE REPRO- matiyjby no means half-witted 
ae poo DAVE ae — or purblind who find it difficult 
From“ Great Draughismen. Pisanelle to Picasso,” 
reproduced by courtesy ae Onhod University Press. 


to believe that so beautiful 
an object was really made in 
the middle of the 
19th century. 


There is a particu- 
larly fine plate in this 
new volume of the 
marble bust of a 
woman holding 
primulas against her 
breast generally 
ascribed to Verrochio, 
in whose studio 
Leonardo learnt his 
trade, but in which 
several experts see the 
hand of Leonardo, and 
an equally good photo- 
graph of the enchant 
ing Victoria and Albert 
terracotta of the 

“Madonna With the 
Laughing Child’ 
(about 1470-75), which 
is even more generally 
accepted as by the 
great man_himself— 
better plates, better 
printed than in the 
earlier volume. 





By Jakob Rosenberg. 
Illustrated. (Oxford; £5. 
*“ Leonardo da Vinci.’ 
By Ludwig Goldscheider 
Illustrated. (Phaidon 
£2 7s. 6d.) 








*“Great Draughtsme: 
from Pisanello to Picasso." 
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WATER-COLOURS AND DRAWINGS—WITH SCARCE FIGURE STUDIES BY SANDBY. 





“LADY MAYNARD,” BY PAUL SANDBY (1725-1809): ONE 
OF A LARGE GROUP OF FIGURE DRAWINGS BY THIS 


“ FISHING IN THE LAKE,” BY ANTONY DEVIS (1729-1817). THE AGNEW'S EXHIBITION OF WATER- “ROSSLYN CASTLE, NORTH BERWICK,” BY PAUL SANDBY. 
COLOUR DRAWINGS CLOSES ON FEBRUARY 27. (Water-colour: 8} by 12 ins.) USING A CAMERA OBSCURA AS AN AID IN DRAWING. 


The eighty-seventh Annual Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings at Thos. 
Agnew and Sons Ltd., 43, 
February 27. This year 


device great 
true rendering of nature. The boy on the right of her looks on incredulously. 
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MONARCH EXTENDS HIS EMPIRE. 


N Southern California you can be fined 500 
dollars for throwing stones at butterflies. At 

the present rate of exchange this comes near to 
£200, a severe penalty for so seemingly trivial an 
offence, but it is a measure of the esteem in which 
the monarch butterfly is held. In Pacific Grove, 
to the south of San Francisco, the masses of 
monarch butterflies hibernating on the trees are 
more than an attractive sight for winter visitors. 
They are part of one of the more extraordinary 
life-histories of insects, and it is great wisdom 
thus to protect them. If a new set of Seven 
Wonders of the World were being compiled the 
monarch butterfly would 
have several claims to 


after the wild plant on which 
its caterpillar feeds. Another 
name for it, less commonly 
used, is the dark-veined 
butterfly, its colour being 
chestnut-brown with dark 
veins to the wings, a con- 
spicuous insect on every 
count, including size, since 
it measures just over 3 ins. 
across the spread wings. Its 
caterpillar is conspicuous, 
greenish-yellow with glossy 
black bands, and the 
chrysalisis bright green orna- 
mented with golden spots. As 
usual in insects that flaunt 
their colours the monarch, at 
all stages of its ong 
is unpalatable to birds. 
adult is remarkably cauans 
to injury. Its body has a 
leathery consistency. It can 
be squeezed to an extent 
that would cause death in the 
general run of butterflies, 
yet will recover after a few 
minutes, a characteristic 
well known among insects 
protected against attack. It 
allows a bird to take a bite 
and to appreciate that the 
insect is unpleasant before it 
has made its kill. 

During the summer the 
monarch ranges over the 
whole of the U.S.A. and in 
southern Canada as far north as a line level with the 
southern tip of Hudson Bay. Early in September, 
monarch butterflies in the northern part of thisrange 
begin to move south, in two's and three’s at first. 
These small groups join up to form larger and larger 
groups, all moving south in two streams, one going 
down through the eastern half of the U.S.A. to 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas and some on to Mexico, 
the other going down the Pacific coast to southern 
California and beyond into Mexico. In some years 
the streams amount to large swarms “ almost past 
belief . . . millions . . . miles of them.”” Arrived at 
their destination, they pass the winter months in 
a state of semi-hibernation on the trees, hanging 
by the thousand on each tree, in many instances 
using the same trees year after year. 

Towards the end of March the butterflies 
age fully active again and start to move north 

more, not this time in groups but singly, 
yg females laying eggs on the freshly-sprouting 
milkweed as they go. It is sometimes said that 
only the females make this return journey, but 
there is positive evidence that at least some males 
do so. The thousand-mile journey to southern 
Canada takes two months. Females arriving 
there in early June lay eggs that hatch in the same 
month or in July, and the adults from this genera- 
tion may produce a second or third 
generation before the end of August or early 
ber, when the return journey begins. The 
adults that came north in the spring do not 
return. As one writer puts it “. . . it is their 
children, grandchildren or perhaps great-grand- 
children that make the southerly journey in the 
autumn.” 

There are two remarkable features about the 
migrations of the monarch butterflies that are 
immediately obvious. The first is the length of 
the journey, a distance of 2000 miles there and 
back, passing on the way many suitable places to 





By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


hibernate. And the fact that the double journey 
is made by the same individuals is unique among 
butterflies. The second is that the butterflies 
should fly so far south to hibernate when we 
normally regard migration as a mechanism for 
avoiding cold winters and ipso facto the need for 
hibernation. This is, however, not the end of the 
remarkable features of the monarch butterfly. Not 
the least of the others is the fact that sometimes 
the butterflies will pair on arrival at the hibernat- 
ing grounds. When this happens the eggs do not 





ATTRACTIVELY DRESSED IN COSTUMES WHICH SHOW THE COLOURS OF 
THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY: TWO YOUNG CHILDREN STAND IN FRONT 
OF A NOTICE WARNING VISITORS NOT TO MOLEST THESE BEAUTIFUL 
INSECTS WHO CLUSTER ANNUALLY ON THE PINE BRANCHES AT PACIFIC 
GROVE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. AS CAN BE SEEN FROM THE AMAZING 
PHOTOGRAPH ON THE FACING PAGE. 


mature but are re-absorbed, final 
sexual development not taking 
place until the re-awakening of 
activity in spring. This is one of 
many examples in the animal king- 
dom of a form of birth control, but 
they are more common among the 
higher animals. 

There are three outstanding 
problems associated with these re- 
markable migrations. The first is 
that it should happen at all. There 
are plenty of instances of butterflies 
hibernating, either as pupae or as 
adults, in cold-winter latitudes. 
There is no reason, therefose, why 
this species should have to take 
such long and exacting journeys to 
hibernate elsewhere. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that the 

lays in a reserve of fat prior 
to the journey south. This may be 20 per cent. 
of the dry weight of the body and may be as 
much as 50 per cent. or even 68 per cent. By the 
end of the journey this reserve will have dropped 
to 2 per cent. A characteristic of all migrating 
insects is that they do not stop to feed on the way, 
and we may presume the monarch does not. 

The next problem concerns the mechanics of 
the flight. It could almost be called a mystery 
since there is no obvious way in which the insects 
navigate or keep on course. Indeed, they have 
been observed to be flying due south then suddenly 
to swing east, for no accountable reason, and later 
come back to resume the flight south. What is 
more, following groups of the same butterfly were 
seen to make exactly the same digression at pre- 
cisely the same points. The intensity of the earth’s 
magnetic field, the effect of the spin of the earth, 
the direction of the wind, temperature gradients and 


many other factors have been suggested as aids to 
the insects’ navigation, but none of these has stood 
up to investigation. In fact, the butterflies will travel 
with, across or into the wind with equal indifference. 
The third problefm concerns the why of the 
a. Many irru of animals are believed 
0 be due to the build-up of large populations. 
The population-pressure thus engendered drives a 
surplus fraction to move outwards for living space. 
In the case of the monarch butterfly this would 
seem not to be an active cause of the movement 
because it is a two-way migration and not a one- 
way irruption. Moreover, it seems likely that the 
numbers of this butterfly 
are less to-day than 
formerly, suggesting that any 
population-pressvre there 
may have been is now eased. 
Nor is there any indication 
that the movement is due 
either now or formerly to a 
need for fresh feeding- 
grounds: regular migrations 
are, for example, often a 
movement between summer 
and winter feeding-grounds. 
Nor is it easy tosee any factor 
for natural selection that 
could have caused and main- 
tained this seemingly 
meaningless, apparently 
superfluous and certainly 
e journey. 
In South America there is 
a race of the monarch butter- 
fly. It differs from the North 
American form in lacking the 
black bar on the hind margin 
of the front wing. This race 
moves away from theequator 
in the i and comes 
north again in the autumn. 
The inherent impulse to 
move about over long 
distances does not stop at 
regular seasonal migrations. 
In 1850, the monarch butter- 
fly was found to have reached 
the Hawaiian Islands, a 





MARKED WITH AN IDENTIFYING TAG IN AN ENDEAVOUR TO OBTAIN MORE IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT THE MIGRATING HABITS OF THIS REMARKABLE AND HAND- 
SOME BUTTERFLY: A MONARCH IS HELD LIGHTLY BY ITS WINGS, SHOWING ITS FINE 
MARKINGS AND ITS WING-SPAN OF AT LEAST THREE INCHES. 
Photographs by Arthur McEwan. 


distance of not less than 2000 miles from the American 
Continent without landfall. In 1861 specimens of 
it were caught in New Zealand. By 1870 it was 
abundant in Queensland, Australia. Two years 
later it appeared suddenly in Melbourne, Victoria, 
and by 1900 it was in Borneo, Java, Sumatra and 
Hong Kong, as well as the Philippines. Between 
1876 and to-day, but not prior to this period, 
over 200 specimens have been taken at various 
points in the British Isles. The first was taken in 
South Wales but the majority have been seen in 
the southern half of England, not in Ireland as 
one might have expected. There is also one record 
for the Shetlands. But for Continental Europe 
there have been less than adozen records. Ithas long 
been a debated point whether the monarch butter- 
fly reaches the British Isles from North America 
under its own power or comes across on ships, but 
there seem to be equally good arguments either way. 
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A DORMITORY FOR KINGS: BRILLIANT MONARCH BUTTERFLIES HANGING IN FESTOONS ON A PINE BRANCH AT PACIFIC GROVE, 
CALIFORNIA, WHERE THEY SPEND THE WINTER. FROM 2000 TO 5000 MONARCHS MAY CLING TO ONE BRANCH. 


Whether one is interested in natural history or not, it must be a remarkable 
sight to stand in a pine grove and to see in the trees all around nearly 2,000,000 
specimens of one of the world’s loveliest butterflies spending the winter. But 
that is a common experience for the inhabitants of Pacific Grove, California, 
U.S.A., which is one of the wintering-places of the monarch, or milkweed, 
butterfly. The photograph above, taken in Butterfly Tree Park, bears witness 
to the gregariousness of these creatures, many of which have flown 2000 miles 
from the north to reach this particular site. This photograph, and those 
illustrating Dr. Burton’s article on the facing page, were sent to us by Miss 
Lucia Shepardson (Mrs. Lucia S. DeWolf), of Carmel, California, who has 
for some years watched the monarchs as they winged their way past her house 
on their j journeys to and from the chosen wintering-place. Writing of them, she 
says, “ Their havens dot the Pacific coast for about 400 miles, from 50 miles, 
above San Francisco to Santa Barbara. Oddly enough, one of their main 


fly-ways heads north from southern California, following the rugged shore 
line to their various sanctuaries. The favoured trees are eucalyptus, cypress or 
pine, all of imposing height, a prime requisite. Three groups of pine-trees 
adjacent to Pacific Grove, on the southern tip of Monterey Bay, have long 
harboured overwintering monarchs, the butterflies ing via the coast route 
or across the bay from Santa Cruz, an unbroken flight of 28 miles. Many 
decide to remain at Santa Cruz on eucalyptus trees in a sheltered ravine. But 
an incredible number choose Pacific Grove each autumn, where they are so 
widely known that a city law protects them from molestation. The insects 
cling to the pine branches in long clusters, in fine weather foraging for nectar 
in nearby gardens; during storms they bunch closer to the tree-trunks, safely 
riding out wind and rain. They are unharmed by moderate frosts or by birds. 
The latter dislike their bitter taste derived from milkweed, Asclepias, upon 
which the larva feed.” (Photogygph by Camera Exchange.) 
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pend on my nut- 
trees for a visit 
from the King of 
Spain’s daughter, 
I doubt whether 
any such Royal 
progress will ever 
be made in this 
direction. For until 
this season, we had been singularly unsuccessful 
in getting nuts, let alone silver apples or golden 
pears. In the autumn of 1959, however, we did 
pick a small crop of Kentish cabs, and very good 
they were. I am reminded of the fact by coming 
to the end of the supply; and, incidentally, dis- 
covering that good English nuts are not to be 
had for money. 














Our failure with nuts is particularly mortifying 
because when we bought this property it was 
locally known as “ Nut Trees,’’ although 
on the old ordnance maps it appeared, 
more austerely, as ‘ Brickfields.”’ The 
local name, however, was apparently 
due to a huge old wild hazel which, 
neglected and somewhat diseased, was 
recently cut down and grubbed up to 
make room for the rapidly growing 
mulberry-tree on the front lawn. 
Meanwhile, however, we had planted 
a dozen young Kentish cobs to make 
a little, formal nut garden, underplanted 
with spring bulb flowers. Had I known 
as much—and it is still not a great 
deal—about nut-trees then, as I do now, 
{ would not have accepted the trees 
when they were delivered by the 
nurseryman. It was impossible to grow 
them as anything but “ stools,’’ whereas 
a npt-tree should be on a single clean 
leg: of that, more anon. 


Our cultivated cob-nuts and filberts 
are not, or not solely, improved wild 
hazel-nuts of our native species. Where 
they came from is not certain. 
Vavilov's centre of origin for the 
cultivated hazel-nut, his Corylus colurna 
L., is Central Asia. He has the note 
“Chiefly wild in Afghanistan." Under 
the Near-East centre of origin the 
same author has,,as both cultivated 
and growing wild, C. avellana, C. maxima, 
Mill, which is our filbert, C. ica, 
Koch, and, again, C. colurna, called the 
Turkish hazel-nut. 


The Mediterranean and Abyssinian 

centres yielded no nut-tree ancestors, but with those 
from the other centres we have ample material, 
and from them emerged the two races we now 
cultivate, the stubby, round, short-coated cob- 
nut; and the longer, and long-coated, filbert. 
Whether the latter's name is due to the “ full 
beard”’ of the long, tubular husk or to the 
patronage of St. Philibert is as uncertain as, ‘‘ What 
song the sirens sung, and what name Achilles bore 
when he lived among women.” 


F I have to de- NUTS. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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By EDWARD HYAMS. 
art. I suppose they are all dead or very old, and 
their craft is nearly a lost one. And perhaps this 
accounts for the fact that although, at from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a Ib., nuts should be profitable to 


e under nuts in Kent has been 


steadily shrinking until it is now insignificant. 


A correctly pruned nut-tree, and still more 
a whole plantation, is a thing of formal beauty. 
Even when old, each tree consists of a single stout 
leg from which, growing almost parallel to the 
ground, extend seven, nine or eleven main 
branches arranged like spokes about a hub. 
These bear a fairly dense mass of thin, twiggy 
growth, which bears the fruit. And to this form 
the tree has to be confined by the nut-cutter's 
skill. Pruning is not confined to the winter. 


Photograph by Douglas Weaver. 


It consists of cutting back growth on the main 
branches to produce more twiggy fruit wood, the 
tool being a curved knife; twisting out suckers by 
main force, in such a way that there is no 
regeneration from the point of growth, which there 
certainly will be if the suckers are simply cut off; 
and breaking, but not detaching, some leading 
growth during the growing season. The broken 
ends are left hanging, so that new growth is 
inhibited but the energy of the tree still directed 


into the broken 
shoot. By these 
means, applied, 
however, with 











6 or 8 ft. in diameter and not more than 5 ft. 
tall—for decades. 


The main pruning is not done until January 
or later, for by that time the catkins have 
appeared and the nut-cutter can avoid removing 
too many of them. Flowering takes place in 
February or very early March, when the catkins, 
that is the male flowers, give off dense clouds of 
bright yellow pollen in really astonishing quanti- 


~ ties; it can be seen as a yellow haze on suitable 





“ A CORRECTLY-PRUNED NUT-TREE, AND STILL MORE A WHOLE PLANTATION, IS A THING 
OF FORMAL BEAUTY.” IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH, THIS YEAR'S PRUNING IS STILL TO BE 
DONE AND ALL THESE UPSTANDING LEADERS WILL BE DRASTICALLY SHORTENED. 


re 


days. The female flowers are tiny bright 
crimson tufts and if there are plenty of 
catkins and the weather is fair, each one 
will receive its dose of pollen. Although 
nut-trees are self-fertile, the best filbert 
variety, confusingly called Kentish cob, is 
not very good at producing catkins, and 
a plantation will do better if a few 
Cosford cobs, admirable catkin-producers, 
are planted to windward of the Kentish 
cobs. Unlike-this latter variety, Cosfords 
are not filberts, but cobs. 


My own attempts to keep my trees 
formal and shapely involve keeping them 
from growing above 5 ft. by pruning and 
pinching-out. I always cut to buds on 
the under side of leaders, and I take 
out every shoot which grows into the 
centre of the tree. For the rest, I remove 
all suckers as best I can. The little 
plantation is beginning to look quite 
pleasant, but it will be years before it 
bodies forth the ideal of a nut plantation 
which I carry in my head ! 


The ordinary cultivated hazels are 
very pretty little trees, but for those who 
desire something more unusual there are 
two principal departures from the type. 
One is the filbert Corylus maxima var. 
atropurpurea, in which every part of the 
shrub, stems, leaves, nut-husks and even 
nut-shells are all a rich purple colour, much 
nearer red than the colour of copper beech. 
The nuts are just as good to eat as 
those from greem trees, and the shrub, 
interplanted with its green congener, 
would give an unusual and amusing pattern to the 
plantation. The other is a chimzra or “ graft 
hybrid.”” These occur when, following grafting 
of one kind on to another, the tissues of both 
stock and scion mingle in some association or 
other—there are several possible ways in which it 
can happen—and from this junction and mingling 
grows a shoot which consists of both tissues in 
close association. Such a shoot is not a true 
hybrid: seeds from its flowers will give rise to 
seedlings of the stock or of the scion 





C. pontica seems to connect nicely 
with the Pontic nuts of classical 
literature; unfortunately, however, the 
Greeks and Romans seem to have 
given the name of Pontic nuts to all 
kinds of nuts—even almonds—pre- 
sumably because all were imported 
from the Pontus. I believe that 
translators are at fault when they 
refer to the staple diet nut of the 
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Pontic Mosynoikoi mentioned by 
Xenophon in the “ Anabasis,” as 
chestnuts. They were much more 
likely to have been “Turkish” 
hazel-nuts, and very unlikely to have 
been chestnuts at that time. At 
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variety, not a cross between them. 
The best-known example I can think 
of is Cytisus adami, in which the tissues 
of the stock and scion are so closely 
associated that most of the flowers are 
brown, although some will be the yellow 
of the stock species, some the mauve 
of the scion species. Seeds, however, 
produce seedlings of either stock or 
scion kind, not a cross. The chimzra 
of Corylus—C. avellana contorta—which 
we are discussing is a curiosity rather 
than a thing of beauty. How it came 
about is a mystery, for the parent 
tree was discovered in a hedgerow at 
Focester (Gloucestershire) in 1863. The 





all events, English gardeners owe both 


manner in which the tissues of the two 
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which, to my sorrow, I have never 
learnt to do properly; nor have I found 
a real “‘nut-cutter”’ to teach me the 
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movement to all growth, so that 
the whole shrub is a mass of cork- 
} screws. 





























































































































JANUARY 23, 1960 


The appointment was 
announced of Dr. c. J. 


(Right.) 

RETURNING TO 
MOSCOW AFTER 
SEVEN YEARS AS 
AMBASSADOR: MR. 











THE 


DIPLOMAT AND RECTOR: THE LATE 
REV. SIR DERWENT KERMODE. 

The Rev. Sir Derwent Kermode, 
K.C.M.G., a former Ambassador 
to Czechoslovakia, died on Jan. 11, 


retirement he took Holy Orders. 
and he became rector of Cocking- 
Sussex. 





THE ENGLISH RUGBY TEAM WHO CONVINCINGLY 


ILLUSTRATED 


Vice-Chief o 
the Imperial Gen -— Staff. He is 
at present Chief of Staff, General 
Headquarters, Far East Land 
Forces. On his new appointment 

-- 44 He} li ~ = 
temporary rr of lieut.-gener, 
His brother, Chief Karshai 
Sir T. Pike, is Chief of Air Staff. 
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GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF 


France in succession to M. 
} ng who has taken the 


a1 of M. Pinay as Finance 
- _Before this appoint- 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


TO BE AMBASSADOR IN VIET NAM: 
MR. H. A. F. HOHLER. 
Mr. H. A. F. Hohler, who has 


Educated at Eton 
became « 

Third Secretary in the 
He was later 


¥ = _— 7 . t, 
was suggested as Governor. from 1951 to 1986. 


¥, 








DEFEATED WALES AT 


TWICKENHAM ON JANUARY 16 BY POURTEEN POINTS TO SIX 


Seen in this photograph are: 1 Gast com, 6 tor.) 


(left) and D. Rutherford. 


A. W. Sharp, P. T. 


In the front row are 


Sharp, a new cap, had an 


. A. S. Taylor (referee), 








(Left.) 

APPOINTED BISHOP OF 
GIBRALTAR: PREBEN- 
DARY 5. A. H. ELEY, 


endon Diocesan 
Fund and did much 
work for r 
churches bombed 
the war. 


G. SOBERS (LEFT) AND F. WORRELL, WHO MADE A )» - a 
RECORD STAND FOR WEST INDIES V. ENGLAND. SIGNING THE PROCLAMATION TO END THE STATE OF EMERGENCY: THE 
In the recent Test Match between the West Indies GOVERNOR OF KENYA, SIR PATRICK RENISON (CENTRE). 


and England Garfield Sobers and Frank Worrell The State of Emergency in Kenya which was declared in October, 1952, 
made the highest fourth wicket stand for the was ended by a Proclamation signed by the Governor, Sir Patrick Renison, 


; a blished 
} West Indies against England in a partnership of on January 12. He is seen here with the Kenya Minister for Legal Affairs, came to Britain in 1933 as a refugee. He made 
L 399 runs. Mr. E. N. Griffith-Jones (left), and the Chief Secretary, Mr. W. F. Coutts. portrait busts of many famous men 
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A FAMOUS SCULPTOR: THE LATE MR. BENNO ELKAN. 
HERE SEEN WITH HIS NOTED BUST OF CHURCHILL. 
Mr. Benno Elkan, the Jewish sculptor, died in 
London on January 10 at the age of eighty-two. 
Having esta his reputation in Germany, he 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER IN NATURAL HISTORY—NO. 5: ANIMALS AND HOW THPVE A 


The popular notion that birds fly, mammals walk or run, fish swim and that 
insects scuttle around and sting from time to time, may understandably be thrown 
into doubt by a glance at Mr. Neave Parker’s drawing above. Looking at it one and, indeed, their primary function is locomotion. A limb is not always be’ 
can see how extremely varied are the methods of locomotion used by different employed for its primary function, however: it is frequently free to carry 


| to move about during the larval period. Generally speaking, then, animals’ 
species, and how a number of animals will use means which one would have | a number of other specialised tasks to which the limb is suited, so enabling 


habitually move about, but by diverse means. The most practical is by lim! 


thought uncharacteristic of their kind. Basically, of course, one of the essential possessor to exploit habitats and ways of living largely denied to limbless anima Seni 
Such specialisations include the following, taken at random: webbed feet | i al 
; Al 
-A., with th 


differences between plants and animals is that plants are incapable of locomotion, 
while animals can move about. There are exceptions to both rules, but although swimming; long toes—as in the jacana—for walking over water plants; sucti = 
some animals are fixed to one spot most of their lives, they are none the less able | pads—as in the wall-gecko—for gripping; and long hind legs for leaping. Lir ‘ 

Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave 
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THPVE ABOUT—FROM BIRDS THAT SWIM TO MAMMALS AND FISH THAT FLY. 


"| verted into wings for flying are another familiar specialisation. 


Yet even 
: limbs have become specialised in one direction their action can still be 
help ied in different media, as when the dipper with wings for flying swims under 
t, or when the flying fish with fins for swimming flies through the air. An 
ple of secondary specialisation of this kind, but taken to extreme lengths, is 
Penguin, whose wings are no longer used for flying at all, but solely for 
* pinming. Other examples of secondary specialisatiun are to be seen in the case 
in cti ‘@*nimals whose ancestors limbs which have by now vanished, as with 
tes. Although they lack limbs, snakes crawl over the ground, while some 

A., with the co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 


swim, some leap, and others glide through the air. There are other variations, 
and all of them seem to suggest that in animals there is a primary impulse to move 
about, and that move they must, no matter how they are equipped to do it. In the 
case of some of the lower animals, even when they lack what we normally regard 
as special organs of locomotion, this impulse to “ go places” is even more 
marked. Scallops, for instance, have very little need to move in search of food, 
and yet they will swim by means of a vigorous flapping movement of the shell. 
More striking still is the way various sea-anemones, normally sedentary, will 
crawl on their tentacles and use other methods of going from place to place. 
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MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN’S COUSIN ; 
AN EMPEROR’S VISIT; AND OTHER NEWS. 


bay 


. 

SUDAN. THE EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE OF ETHIOPIA, ON A SEVEN-DAY STATE VISIT, 
INAUGURATING THE SENNAR DAM ELECTRIFICATION PROJECT. 

CARACAS, VENEZUELA. STREET RIOTS—WITH GUNS AND CLUBS IN EVIDENCE—WHICH 

BROKE OUT DURING THE DISORDERS FOLLOWING THE ATTEMPT TO OUST PRESIDENT BETANCOURT. 

Many were arrested in Caracas fi ing the alleged attempt to oust the régime of President 

Romulo Betancourt. The centre of the conspiracy was reported to be Los Teques, about 
12 miles from Caracas. Much damage was done by bombs in Caracas itself. 


A CHIMPANZEE AS FOSTER-MOTHER: DENNY, A THREE- 
YEAR-OLD CHIMPANZEE, SHOWING AFFECTION AND 
HARWICH, ENGLAND. A NEW LUXURY VESSEL FOR THE HARWICH—HOOK-OF-HOLLAND ROUTE: THE DUTCH MOTOR MATERNAL CARE FOR A CUB BORN TO A CIRCUS 
VESSEL KONINGIN WILHELMINA, WHICH WILL COME INTO SERVICE ON FEBRUARY 7. 


THE SHIP WILL CARRY 1600 LIONESS IN SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. THE REAL MOTHER 
PASSENGERS AND HAS A SPEED OF 23; KNOTS. SHE WILL REPLACE THE OUTDATED SS. MECKLENBURG. WAS RESTING AT THE TIME. 


THE WIBCE OF THE MOTHER MARRIES VISCOUNT DALRYMPLE: A SCENE AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE AFTER THE WEDDING AT 
Viscount iple is on the left of his bride, Miss Davina Bowes-Lyon, who is a cousin of 

. the Mother and Princess Margaret (seated right), others in the 
photograph are: (standing, |. to r.) Miss Louise Philipps, the Duke of Gloucester, the Earl of 


ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY, ON JANUARY 14 
| Stair, the bridegroom and bride, the Earl of Leicester, Mr. Simon Bowes-Lyon, Lady Bowes- 
Lyon, Sir David Bowes-Lyon and Miss Caroline Dalrymple. 


} In front (1. to r.) are: the 
| Duchess of Gloucester, the Countess of Stair, a page and two child bridesmaids. 
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DEVASTATION IN HAWAII: A LAVA ERUPTION FROM MT. KILAUEA. 


BEHIND A SCREEN OF PAPAYA TREES, TWO VILLAGERS WATCH THE STILL ERUPTING RIFT IN IN A FRESH DEVELOPMENT OF KILAUEA'S VOLCANIC ACTIVITY (WHICH BEGAN IN NOVEMBER) FRESH 
THE EASTERN SLOPE OF MT. KILAUEA, FROM WHICH LAVA HAS DESTROYED MUCH FARMLAND. ERUPTIONS OF LAVA THREATENED KAPOHA VILLAGE WHICH WAS EVACUATED—BUT NOT DESTROYED. 


A BLAZING INFERNO OF LAVA FROM THE SIDE OF MT. KILAUEA, WHICH COVERED HUNDREDS BOILING LAVA COVERING ACRES OF FERTILE LAND, NEWLY PLANTED TO SUGAR CANE IN THE 
OF ACRES OF FARMLAND BEFORE REACHING THE SEA SOME THREE MILES AWAY. PUNA DISTRICT OF HAWAII. THE DAMAGE WAS ESTIMATED AT ABOUT 250,000 DOLLARS. 


THE LAVA FLOW MISSED THE VILLAGE OF KAPOHA AND ENDED IN THE SEA, WHOSE WATERS 


A FIREWORK DISPLAY ON A TERRIBLE SCALE: EXPLOSIONS FROM THE LAVA STREAM FLOWING 
BOILED, TURNED MURKY BROWW OVER LARGE AREAS AND EMITTED DENSE CLOUDS OF STEAM 


FROM KILAUEA PROVIDE AN INFERNAL BACKGROUND TO AN IDYLLIC FRIEZE OF PALM TREES. 


As reported in our issue of December 12, the volcano of Mt. Kilauea, in Hawaii, 
had been in intermittent eruption since mid-November; and although a very 
large lava stream had been produced this had run harmlessly into a deep pit. 
Since January 14, however, a number of violent eruptions have been reported 
from a rift in the east slopes of the mountain. From these a very large flow 
of molten lava emerged in the Puna district and threatened to engulf the ‘ 
village of Kapoha. The 300 inhabitants of the/village were evacuated, warning 


having come to them in the form of earth-shocks; but as it happened the 
stream of lava missed the village and continued on its way for some three 
miles to end in the sea. Here the lava was still so hot that the sea boiled in 
its neighbourhood, turned brown over many hundreds of yards and emitted 
dense clouds of steam. The lava passed through rich farmland, planted to 
sugar-cane and papaya trees and the total devastation which it caused is 
estimated at about 250,000 dollars. 
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3 Gomnons, very brash, wrote in a book 


review the other day, “ To lift the 

ne inscribed . . . is a hazardous.experience.”’ 
No doubt the dear fellow paused to admire his 
phrase before he went on to glance at the work 
of a man, not long dead, whose name will endure 
when time has obliterated every trace of his 
reviewer. Of course, one should_not rise to this 
kind of thing, just as it will be foolish to rise 
when, inevitably, during May, young wasps will 
buzz at the centenary 
of J. M. Barrie. 


As ever, at this 
time, I have been 
admiring the crafts- 
manship of “ Peter 
Pan.” No doubt Barrie 
would be startled to 
think that his fantasy 
has survived since 1904, 
but life fizzes in it yet, 
and children for whom 
it was written —and 
who have not yet 
reached the Flagstone 
school of literary and 
dramatic criticism — 
will respond to its 
moves as their fore- 
runners did. It is 
desperately hard (I am 
not thinking of panto- 
mime) to write a 
children’s play that 
lives. The trouble, I 
believe, is that too 
many dramatists turn 
out the kind of play 
they feel (their own 
memories blurred) that 
“the young person” 
ought to like: results can be 
sad, One learns a great deal by 
taking children to the theatre. 
Barrie knew, most certainly, 
what he was about; for all its 
minor lapses, no one since his 
day has come within distance 
of ‘Peter Pan." I hazard that 
N. F. Simpson (of the highly 
adult .““One Way Pendulum ”’) 
might have the manner for a 
young audience. Possibly we 
shall discover. 


This season has brought a 
very pleasant effort, ‘‘ The 
Enchanted Forest,” at the 
Birmingham Repertory. It is 
by a young man, a drama 
student Anthony Woodhall, who 
died in 1955. On the evidence 
of one script he might have 
done a good deal. He had 
realised that children enjoy 
chop-logic, that they want a 
narrative to be sustained, and 


whirls them into fantasy, he 
should always keep them in 
touch with everyday life. I 
must not sound dogmatic, for there are 
really no rules: one can only hint at a course. 
It is the course Anthony Woodhall took, and his 
play has genuine charm, even if we under- 
stand that experience might have fortified and 
heightened it. 


His idea is agreeably simple. Titania, the 
Fairy Queen’s daughter, has been captured by 
a wizard, an occupational risk. Who can 





FROM STRAVINSKY'S OPERA ORATORIO “CEDIPUS REX,” WHICH 
WAS GIVEN ITS FIRST STAGE PERFORMANCE IN THIS COUNTRY AT 
SADLER’S WELLS ON JANUARY 15. 
TIRESIAS (DAVID WARD), CREON (RAIMUND HERINCX), JOCASTA 
(MONICA SINCLAIR), AND THE SHEPHERD (ALBERTO REMEDIOS). nar 
THE DESIGNER OF BOTH COSTUMES AND SCENERY ISTHE ALGERIAN, in Barrie’s description 

ABD’ ELKADER FARRAH. 


NEAR AND FAR. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


And, whenever we are not persuaded, we have to 
remember that the children credit it all, and that 
the dramatist sensed they would. As Graham 
Robertson wrote long ago: 


He who still would loose the chain 
Still unbar the gates of Faerie, 

Needs must stoop and humbly deign . 
Tread the path that does not vary... 
To the long-lost Paradise, 

To the Land of Youth again. 


I like the hint of 
continuity. Oberon 
(who is by no means 
the Oberon we know) 
will leave us, with 
Titania and attended 
by Robin Goodfellow— 
unfortunately not in 
the cast—for their 
home in a wood near 
Athens. We realise 
what will happen there 
when, for a_ single 
night, another mortal 
‘finds himself with 
immortal companions. 
Yet, even as I write 
this, I am aware that 
Anthony Woodhall was 
going beyond his brief. 
How many children in 
his audience would 
have yet known 
“* A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”? Call it, then, 
a private joke for the 
sponsoring adult, just 
as some of the names 


IN THIS SCENE ARE (L. TO R.) 


of the fight in Act 





A SCENE FROM THE LATE ANTHONY WOODHALL'S “ THE ENCHANTED FOREST " AT THE BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY 
THEATRE: AMONG THOSE TOASTING OBERON (IAN RICHARDSON) AND TITANIA (CLAIRE ISBISTER) AS THEY , 
that, however far an author piigwT THEIR TROTH ARE: (CENTRE, BACK ROW) MR. GRIMBLE (BERNARD KILBY) AND THE FAIRY QUEEN Perform the same measure with 


UMER (JAMES IRWIN). 


Four of “ Peter Pan” were private jokes for 
his friends (true, the elaborate stage directions 
matter only in the book): “‘ Thus perish the 
flower of the Piccaninnies, though not unavenged, 
for with Lean Wolf fall Alf Mason and Canary 
Robb, while other pirates to bite dust are 
Black Gilmour and Alan Herb... Chay Turley, 
who laughed with the wrong side of his mouth 
(having no other), is tomahawked by Panther. .. .”’ 





“‘ The Enchanted Forest ”’ is staged at 
Birmingham with the right holiday flash. 
One can always count on Bernard Hepton to give 
the precise value to any work he directs, and the 
cast is in the mood: Marigold Sharman as that svelte 
dictator, the Fairy Queen (who might get on very 
well with Binnie Hale’s Queen of Hearts in 
“ Alice’); John Carlin, dancing with enthusiasm 
as an exceptionally wicked wizard in complete 
enjoyment of his work; Bernard Kilby as the 
visitor from the office; Arthur Pentelow as a Prime 
Minister in difficulties; Claire Isbister and Ian 
Richardson as the new Titania and Oberon. 


Excellent; and now we await the spring 
programme at Sir Barry Jackson’s Repertory, 
still (as it has been for so many years) the most 
exciting theatre of its kind. The Repertory has 
never flirted with mere mayfly fashion. Probably 
it has been established too long for the comfort 
of theatrical flagstone-lifters oblivious to tradition, 
who are bored with anything that is not televised 
—and melts to air—on Tuesday week. It is 
never rashly publicised. In its dignity, its un- 
exampled record, and its continuing achievement, 
it does great honour to its founder, its directors, 
and the city of Birmingham. It is possible to be 
“‘ forward-looking '' without growing hysterical; 
and there is never embarrassing hysteria in 
Station Street. Sir Barry will not do what, 
for the moment, is the smart thing. He 
rejects any work that is ‘‘merely sordid, ugly, or 
blasphemous.” 


Beside the programme of “ The Enchanted 
Forest ’’ lies now the programme of the Philippine 
dancers at the Palace—the Bayanihan Company 
from those enchanted islands that have appeared 
very seldom indeed in our theatre. It seems that 
Bayanihan means “ a getting together of villagers 
on a common project,”’ and it is used here to cover 
the various styles of dancing 
(primitive tribal, Arabic-Malayan 
Muslim, and Spanish European) 
collected in the programme of 
the island company. 


It is a programme fantastic 
in its diversity. London can 
seldom have known a troupe 
more thoroughly winning than 
these dancers in the gay and 
splendid shifting mosaic of their 
national repertory. I think, in 
particular, of the Singkil from 
the Muslim suite, in which 
a Princess (Rosalinda Anido), 
followed by her attendant 
(Carmelita Ramos), dances 
through three sets of bamboo 
poles clapped together in syn- 
copated rhythm. This is an 
exhilarating evolution, matched 
at the end by the Tinikling, 
from a rural suite, in which 
three couples—and again one 
notices the names of Rosalinda 
Anido and Carmelita Ramos— 


(MARIGOLD SHARMAN); AND, IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND, GOGGLESWITCH (ARTHUR PENTELOW) AND MR.UMER timing almost nonchalant in 


perfection. 


There must be nearly two-score dances. One 
remembers the Polkabal, which blends polka 
and waltz; the wedding dance (Habanera 
Botolena), which derives from the town of 
Botolan in Zambales province; the progress 
of the ducklings in “ Itik Itik”’; the pattern of 
the lighted oil lamps in “ Pandanggo Sa Ilaw”’; 
the balancing of the wine-glasses, on head 
and palm, in the “ Binasuan”’ from the rural 

suite; the fishing dance, the adaptation 





get her back? Possibly a human being. 
Herbert Grimble does not believe in 
fairies any more than some of them 
believe in him; but he finds himself in 
the forest, still with bowler, sponge-bag 
trousers, and umbrella, and, having got 
so far, he naturally does all that is 
required of him: an umbrella is useful 
for warding off pitchforks. This is often 
beguiling imaginative nonsense—the more 
beguiling because it is so matter-of-fact. 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“PASSAGE TO INDIA" (Oxford Playhouse).—An adaptation of E. M. 
Forster's novel. (January 19.) 
“ A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN " (Arts).—Eugene O'Neill's play, with 
Margaret Whiting. (January 20.) 
“LOOK WHO'S HERE!” (Fortune).—A revue directed by Charles Ross. 
(January 21.) 
“ THE ROOM" and “ THE DUMB WAITER " (Hampstead Theatre Club).— 
Two plays by Harold Pinter. (January 21.) 


of the Spanish Jota, and many, many 
others. Upon this splendid night in the 
theatre, the dancers, sparkling, flashing, 
leaping (for the second successive week 
I find an echo of Edward Lear), hold 
us from—shall I say ?—Bangibang to 
Tinikling. And if my least favourite 
reviewer desires it, I am sure that the 
Bayanihan Company could improvise 
a flagstone-lifting dance for his special 
benefit. 
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“LA TRAVIATA”: THE FETE GIVEN BY FLORA (MARIE COLLIER) 
(CENTRE) AS ALFREDO (WILLIAM McALPINE) (THIRD LEFT) 
TAUNTS VIOLETTA (JOAN SUTHERLAND) (EXTREME RIGHT). 


VIOLETTA, THE COURTESAN WHO HAS LIVED ONLY FOR ALFREDO FLINGING HIS GAMBLING WINNINGS AT VIOLETTA WHOM MAKING THE SACRIFICE THAT WILL RUIN HER HAPPINESS 
PLEASURE, REALISING HER LOVE FOR ALFREDO: JOAN SUTHER- HE BELIEVES TO BE UNFAITHFUL TO HIM. UNKNOWN TO HIM AND HASTEN HER DEATH: VIOLETTA PROMISING ALFREDO’S 
LAND IN ACT I OF THIS PRODUCTION. SHE PROMISED HIS FATHER TO LEAVE HIM. FATHER, GERMONT (JESS WALTERS), TO LEAVE ALFREDO 


HAVING FLUNG HIS WINNINGS AT VIOLETTA, ALFREDO IS REBUKED BY HIS FATHER WHO, NONE THE LESS, CAN NOT REVEAL VIOLETTA’S PROMISE TO HIM. 
JOAN SUTHERLAND AS VIOLETTA: SCENES FROM THE NEW COVENT GARDEN PRODUCTION OF “LA TRAVIATA.” 


The new production of ‘“‘ La Traviata " at Covent Garden has Joan Sutherland for that night. ‘La Traviata” which was taken from the Younger Dumas’ 
singing the part of Violetta. Miss Sutherland, who comes from Australia, “La Dame aux Camélias,”’ is now in many ways the most popular of Verdi's 
leaped into fame last year with her performance in “‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.” works, although it was received very badly at its first production in Venice in 


With this production of “La Traviata” mixed notices were received. On 1853. The story of the courtesan Violetta, who loves and is loved by Alfredo 

January 13 she had laryngitis. Virginia Zeani, who is singing the part at but who for his sake leaves him, gains its great power both from Verdi's 

Vienna, flew from there at extremely short notice and took over the réle ‘| sympathy with her character and the nobility of the sacrifice that she makes. 
“ The four lower photographs are by Houston Rogers. 
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cE ptainemenn.- Mane Guinean 0 eapuetes 
a balletomane. More 


than on, or about, any other of the ‘arts. But 
this fundamental objection is—it m be admitted 
,_ 8 d up, over- 





SS. that we are seeing i 

the viewpoint of Covent Garden ton House’s 
lowered and comfortably 
comfort. It is an almost 
exhilaratingly agreeable illusion. 


It is quite possible that the scenery is an 
iblem. As I remember, both Prince 

” and Prince Ivan 
Tsarevitch in “‘ The Firebird ” have to climb over 
a wall—one in pursuit of his swan and the other 
of his firebird. The wall, in either case, is a bit 
of painted lath which trembles under the dancer’s 
weight in a way which you cannot see it doing in 
the theatre. This is a tiny detail, but it does stick 
out and interrupt illusion. More important and 
general, the whole of the scenery is too much in 
evidence—an apparently inescapable fault since 
we are much closer to the whole synthesis than 
See 2S eee a a a 





orchestra-well, we cannot quite. This is particu- 
larly a distraction when the scenery is not good 


enough—as in “‘ The Swan Lake ” where we really 
ought to have the mid-Corot style which goes far 
better than anything else with Tschaikowsky’'s 
romantic score. Goncharov’s intensely 


» 


DODGING IT ALTOGETHER. 
By ALAN DENT. 


indeed |!—Dame came on as the swan 
egg ee all was magical. Here 
is a great artist at the very peak of her art. 
She has never been so fine and so assured, 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 





DAME MARGOT FONTEYN, WHO DANCES THE FIREBIRD IN 
“THE ROYAL BALLET.” 
Alan Dent writes: “ With guidance from Karsavina, the 
original Firebird, Dame Margot Fonteyn now dances in 
Stravinsky's ballet for the first time on the screen. ‘ The 
Firebird’ is the ee © Ge steee Hp ates 
‘The | A. ey a — 
The Swan Lake’ and with a slightly shortened 
version of the new ballet ‘Ondine.’ All three give us our 
supreme ballerina at the very eo ae ae 
-y My solved most 
the of transferring 
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for each onlooker. 
For me it is Fonteyn’s 
first infinitely touch- 


Tschaikowsky—and then the 
trance of the Firebird so alert and 

ing and necromantic—and lastly Ondine’s 
exquisite self-caressing dance with her own shadow, 
so full of surprise and round-eyed wonderment. 





* that it lies in my power to bestow—pass 
two new films that are neither musical 
(Incidentally, and just before doing 
say that the orchestral playing in 
tive ballet-film is not only flawless 
but—unlike the scenery—as discreet and as 
as it ought to be, certainly not 


of the new films is “Our Man in 


a disappointment after the delicious little 
Its credits are somehow more impressive 
than i ts achievement—Sir Carol Reed directing, 
Sis, Alec Guinness as ‘our man” (the tame 
ping =~ finds himself, against 
his will, a spy). Ralph Richardson as a 
supreme boffin in Whitehall who does not know 
his West Indies from his East, Burl Ives as 
the German in Havana, Ernie Kovacs as an 
egregious Chief of Police, Noél Coward as a 
still more egregious and much more imperturb- 
ble 





well as they ought (as well, for 
example, as the characters do in the book). 
The farce most certainly does not mix 
with the seriousness. But of course the 
film has its delightful moments as well as its 
uneasy minutes. 


The other new film is “ Hiroshima mon 
Amour.” This I am going to dodge shamelessly, 


flattered myself for facing up to “‘ On the Beach ” 
(which is about the bomb and the end of all 
things, and shows us dancing—or rather, waltzing 
with Matilda—on the edge of a ghastly precipice) 
while my colleagues tended to shirk it. This time 





“ A WORK OF ART AS WELL AS A SHATTERING EXPERIENCE ": A SCENE 
FROM THE FRENCH FILM, “HIROSHIMA MON AMOUR,” WITH THE 
LOVERS, THE JAPANESE ARCHITECT (EIJI OKADA) AND THE FRENCH 
FILM ACTRESS (EMMANUELLE RIVA). THE FILM, SHOWING AT THE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL FILM THEATRE, LONDON, WAS AWARDED TWO 
FIRST PRIZES AT THE CANNES FESTIVAL, 1959. 


my colleagues have faced up to “ Hiroshima mon 
Amour” (which is about the bomb and the end 
of all things) and I am going to do the shirking 

for a change. Juno Powell began: 





Russian for “The Firebi 
and Lila de Nobili’s genuinely <4 oa 
ative scene-pain for “Ondine” leap 
too much to the eye, as I have said; 
but they are at least worth gazing upon 
and admiring for their own sakes. 


But it is the d which, as it 


shaky 
wm all the swans looked ragged as 
if they had been out all night—and 
it is quite possible that they had 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ EXPRESSO BONGO” (British Lion; Generally Released: January 11).— 

Laurence Harvey is capital as a Soho rogue who liberally lines 

while managing the career of a little boy who sings and croons (Cliff Richard: ). 

The tunes are good in their way, and Wolf Mankowitz’s dialogue is the real 
orfentic.” 


thing— 

“ LIBEL” (M.G.M.; Generally Released: January 4).—A tall story about a 
young lord who may or may not be an impostor, with acting—by Dirk Bogarde, 
Olivia de Havilland, Paul Massie—which forces you to believe it all. 
“ BABETTE GOES TO WAR ” (Columbia; Generally Released: January 11).— 
Brigitte Bardot goes to war—and all that that implies. The film has some wit, 
all the same, and some amusing acting and action. 


his own purse 


“One is almost afraid to touch it.” 
But touch it she did, with profound 
enthusiasm. Minerva Lejeune ended her 
no less acute appreciation with the 
words: “‘ This is a film that really hits 
you in the bowels.” It is really just as 
well, perhaps, that I am at the end 
of my column, and that there is room 
only to say that the film is French, 
that is to be seen only at the New 
International (formerly the Roxy), in 
Westbourne Grove, and that it is a work 
of art as well as a shattering experience. 
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“SINK THE BISMARCK!”: THE FILM OF 
THE END OF A GREAT GERMAN WARSHIP. 





CAPTAIN SHEPARD (KENNETH MORE) TELLING THE FIRST SEA LORD (LAURENCE NAISMITH, 


EXTREME RIGHT) THAT THE HOME FLEET CAN'T MAKE CONTACT UNTIL THE MORROW. 


FIRING A BROADSIDE: BISMARCK WITH HER MIGHTY GUNS IN ACTION AGAINST H.M.S. HOOD, 
WHICH SHE SANK AFTER HITTING THE MAGAZINE 
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THE LAST MOMENTS IN BISMARCK: CAPTAIN LINDEMANN (CARL MOHNER) FINDING 
THAT ADMIRAL LUTJENS (KAREL STEPANEK) IS DYING AMONG THE WRECKAGE. 


In “ Sink the Bismarck !"’, the dramatic story of the destruction of one 
of the greatest battleships the world has ever known and the pride of the 
German navy, is told with great realism and first-class direction. The film 
is a Twentieth Century-Fox production, with Kenneth More as Captain 
Jonathan Shepard, the unrelenting Director of Naval Operations, and with 
Dana Wynter as Second Officer Anne Davis-—his personal assistant. After 
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LISTENING TO CHURCHILL'S MESSAGE THAT BISMARCK MUST BE SUNK AT ALL COSTS 
(L. TO R.) THE FIRST SEA LORD (LAURENCE NAISMITH), THE A.C.N.S. (GEOFFREY KEEN), 


s CAPTAIN SHEPARD, AND SECOND OFFICER DAVIS (DANA WYNTER). 


UNDER FIRE FROM BISMARCK: THE BRITISH WARSHIP H.M.S. HOOD, WHICH BLEW UP 
AFTER BEING HIT IN THE MAGAZINE, WITH GREAT LOSS OF LIFE 


SLOWLY SINKING UNDER THE COLD GREY WAVES OF THE ATLANTIC: THE BATTERED AND 
TWISTED BISMARCK, THE PRIDE OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 


Hood had been destroyed and Prince of Wales was hit and forced to 
withdraw, Churchill’s historic message—from which the film takes its title 
comes through to the Admiralty. Shepard then sends Ark Royal into the 
fray. With her rudder rendered useless by torpedoes from the Swordfish 
of Ark Royal, Bismarck then faces Rodney and King George V and the ensuing 
battle is brilliantly filmed in all its excitement. 
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S I wrote last week it has often struck 
me as a melancholy circumstance that 

in January, when our hearts and minds 
are burdened with bills, Inland Revenue 
demands, and such other pressures as 
accompany the turn of the year, publishers 


AAAS new 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. | 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


Prince Obolensky believes that the 
7 Russian people are fun-loving and 
ebullient, and thinks that the legend that 
they are gloomy is due to too much 
Chekov, badly played. He takes it for 
granted that “‘a- primary objective in the 
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should be recuperating from the excite- 
ments of the autumn season and recruiting their 
strength for the spring. New books are, I feel, 
more in January than at any other 
time of the year. But this week the hungry sheep 
need not entirely despair; they can look up and 


still get- fed. 
At least two books have come my way since 
Christmas which struck me as being really first- 


class. One of these is Toe Wuite Roan, by L. P. 
Kirwan, Director of the Royal Geographical 
Society. This book retells the story of Polar 

tion, from the Vikings to Dr. Fuchs. It 
is a story about which, to tell the truth, I seem 
to have heard at least enough—if not even rather 
too much—lately, and I did not anticipate the 
enjoyment which Mr. Kirwan in fact afforded me. 
That enjoyment was partly due to the author's 
style, which is polished and attractive. There is 
no reason at all why a Director of the Royal 
Geographical Society should not also be an 
accomplished man of letters; but, on the other 
hand, there is even less reason to assume that he 
must be. The concluding lines of Mr. Kirwan’s 
work furnish as good an example as any: 

In the remote future perhaps, in terms of geo- 
— time, when low-lying shores have crumbled 

have been submerged under new levels of the sea, 
the Arctic may return to the Mediterranean climate it 
enjoyed before the Ice Age, while luxuriant vegetation 
may flourish once again within the Antarctic circle. 
But until then the white road will remain the challenge 
it has always been to those who seek knowledge and 
adventure. 

Another reason why this book deserves Eon 
is the author’s objectivity and fair-mindedness. 
Explorers are often difficult persons, with much of 
the prima donna in their make-up. Mr. Kirwan 
deals with them calmly, but is not afraid to be 
critical if he feels that truth requires it. Thus he 
writes of Peary: “ It is not easy to be sympathetic 
towards a man so egocentric, so dominated by 
personal ambition, so jealous and™So ruthless as 
Peary appears to have been, and it is all the more 
important that his achievements should be 
objectively assessed.” He points out, too, that 
while Peary and Amundsen were respectively the 
first to reach the North and South Poles, their 
expeditions served no other purpose, whereas the 
scientific work of Scott’s expedition formed a new 
landmark in Antarctic knowledge. 

Only one postscript needs to be added to this 
book, whieh ends with the Fuchs-Hillary expedi- 
tion, and looks fotward to the Russian round trip 


to all three South “ re | mag- 
netic, and the so-called “* pole of i ibility ”’"— 


which has just been completed. Mr. Kirwan was 
writing before the conclusion of the Antarctic 
Pact which has been one of the most satisfactory 
results of the International Geophysical Year. No 
doubt he will have the opportunity of adding a few 
lines about this: Pact when he revises his book for 
the second edition, or for one of the many subse- 
quent editions which its high merit will demand. 
The other book to which I should like to award 
some distinguished prize is Peter Gibbs’ CrimEAN 
Biunper. For all that it deals with a succession 
of tragedies, this work is exquisitely humorous. 
Mr. Gibbs realises that these British and French 
generals were as absurd as they appear in their 
photographs. The commander-in-chief, Lord Rag- 
lan, had been secretary to the Duke of Wellington, 
and although, when he was appointed~to the 
Crimean command, he had served in the Army for 
id 


cordially detested one another. Marshal St. 
Arnaud was) an adventurer who had twice lost 
his military rank before climbing to power on 
the back of the Prince-President, subsequently the 
Em Napoleon III. : 

have never read a better description of the 
famous charge of the Light Brigade—not even in 
Miss Cecil Woodham-Smith’s “‘ The Reason Why ” 
—than that published in this book: 

So the Light Brigade rode on straight down the 
valley, the trot breaking in‘o a op. At its head, 
erect, unswerving, never so m as glancing aside, 
rode Major-General the Earl of Cardigan, who had 
never been in action before, who was where he was 
because of his aristocratic rank and because he had 
been rich enough to buy his commission and his 
command, and who had not the haziest notion inside 
his shallow brain of what was implied in leading seven 
hundred horsemen to inevitable disaster. 

There is enough, but not too much, about 
Florence Nightingale in this most skilful and 
entertaining book. 


There is a good deal of entertainment, too, in 
One Man 1Nn His Time, the memoirs of Prince 
Serge Obolensky. This versatile nobleman devotes 
more than half his book to his memories of Imperial 
Russia; of the First World War, in which he 
served as a cavalry officer; his first marriage, to a 
daughier of the Emperor Alexander II; and to the 
Bolshevik Revolution, followed by the reign of 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


—) VETOZAR GLIGORIC likes Hastings. He had 

already inscribed his name on the illustrious 
scroll of those who had achieved first place in the 
Premier tournament there—such giants as Pillsbury, 
Alekhine, Capablanca, Keres and Simyslov among 
others—and this year he positively raced away into 
first place. As I came away, I provisionally re-booked 
at my hotel for next year. The receptionist casually 
mentioned that Gligoric had, a few minutes before, 
done the same ! 


Easily the most spectacular combination of the 
congress was this: 
Bobotsov, Bulgaria, Black. 





Gligoric, Yugoslavia, White. 
White has just played 12. P-Ks5 and Black has 
replied with 12. . . . B—Ktz. 


13. Ktx KP ! 

A brilliant move, the product of nearly an hour’s 
thought. 
137... Px Kt 14. B-N6ch 


It is interesting to note that this move—and the 
last, and the whole combination which follows—had 
been envisaged three moves ago, when Gligoric had 
played 11. B—-Q3 with just this continuation in mind. 
14.... K-B1 

If the king goes the other way, the whole com- 
bination takes an entirely different form: 14... . 
K-Qr. 15. Q-R3 (to sacrifice the queen would now 
be unsound, but the black king is fatally situated on 
the file of White’s QR): 15....PxP. 16. QxP, 
Q-B3. 17. B-Bs, or 16.... P—Ks5. 17. Bx N, Px B. 
18. Rx Ktch, Qx R. 19. R-Qr; the win for White is 
only a matter of care; Black’s king is fatally exposed. 
15. Px Kt! BxQ 17.PxB Kt-B3 
16.BPxBch K~-Ktl 

A good move, forcing White to free the black king 
from his prison. 

18. Bx Kt PxB 20. BxR P-O4 
19. P-K8(Q) RxQ 21. R-Q4? 

White has emerged with a rook, bishop and 
knight for a queen. In the hands of a master, a 
winning material advantagef the snap “ forking” 
powers of a queen have not the terrors with which 
a weaker player invests her. 

After his di bi effort, however, 
he relaxes. He should have played 21. P-Bs! and 
after 21....Q-Bsch; 22. K~Ktr, Qx P(B4) ?; 23. 
KR-Ktich. White's pieces would come into active 
play and Black's “ gain " of a pawn would only react 
to his detriment. The actual game continued 21... . 
K-R2z; 22. B—Rs5, Q-B4; 23. KR-Q1, R-QBr; 24. 
R(Q1)-Q2z, P-B4; White's bishop was imprisoned 
and he had to work hard for the win after all. 
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terror. 
and his family were able to find their way out of 
Russia to exile. Later he travelled to England, 
Australia, and finally America, where he married 
for the second time, his wife being a member of 
the famous Astor family. In the Second World 
War he served with the American Army, ending 
up as a colonel of paratroops. He has also been a 
successful public relations officer for top-ranking 
New York hotels. 


It was many months before the Prince © 


lives of men is to have a good time "’— 
but this is not the book of a social butterfly, 
however much the author may have enjoyed 
social life in the various capitals of both the Old 
and the New World. 

Another autobiography is JUNGLE NuRsE, by 
Pamela Gouldsbury, the wife of a police superin- 
tendent in Malaya, who became interested in the 
aborigines and established, almost by accident, 
a clinic for them during the height of the Com- 
munist emergency. In the course of her book she 
retells the strange story of the murder of Pat 
Noone, to which I remember making a reference 
in this column some time ago. Here again is a 
book that is full of incident and interest. 

I cannot, alas!, say the same of A History 
oF MiuitarisM, CIVILIAN AND MILITARY, by 
Alfred Vagts. This is a new edition of a work 
published some twenty years ago, and it has been 
printed—not, to my mind, very attractively—in 
the United States. As to the lengthy exposition 
of the author's theme, I can only say, like President 
Coolidge who commented on an equally lengthy 
sermon by a preacher on “sin”: “He was 
agin it.” 

Let me now deal with some novels, in order of 
merit. Why on earth did Mr. Laurence Meynell 
make his heroine, in THE ABANDONED DoLt, a 
nasty little man-mad bitch? When she finally 
found out what had happened to her girl-friend, 
I could not help feeling disappointed that she, 
too, had not fallen a victim to a violent sex-maniac 
—and that is by no means the kind of reaction 
which writers of thrillers ought to induce ! 

There is a good twist in the tail to THE SEEDs 
or Hate—though I cannot help feeling that the 
picture on the dust-cover is very misleading! The 
author, Mr. Harry Carmichael, has done his best 
with various gimmicks, including the private 
thoughts of many of his chief characters set in 
italics, and he maintains an exciting tension 
throughout his story. 

Mary Fitt’s THERE ARE More Ways oF 
KILLING is a study of influence. Her picture of the 
influencer is quite brilliant—she has obviously 
thought him out to the last wicked decimal point 
—but the “influenced ” are all too silly to win 
conviction. Let them all fail or die, say I—and 
again, is that the kind of reaction which a writer 
ought to provoke ? 

Finally, I have two American novels. THE 
Lone Nicut, by Julian Mayfield, ought perhaps, 
on second thoughts, to have headed my list of 
novels this week. It is a study of a Negro boy in 
New York, the son of a ‘broken marriage, trying 
to reconcile his bitter logic with the highly 
illogical circumstances which life forces upon him. 
My only criticism is that these circumstances are 
too illogical, and too forced. You can, I suppose, 
transfer Dante’s Inferno to Harlem, but you have 
to be a Dante to get away with it. Mr. Mayfield 
is not, it would appear, a Dante. 

The publishers of ApvisE AND CoNsENT, by Alien 
Drury, trumpet an untenable view: “‘ Probably the 
chief problem confronting the reader of this massive 
book (massive it is !: 638 pages) will be how to 
lay it down when other matters claim his attention.” 
My own problem was how ever to take it up again, 
once I had set it down. It deals with a U.S.A. 
President fighting a potential decision by the 
U.S.A. Senate. Fairly telling—in its protracted 
and somewhat too technical manner ! 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Tue Wuite Roap, by L. P. Kirwan. (Hollis 
and Carter; 30s.) 
CRIMEAN BLUNDER, by Peter Gibbs. (Muller; 


25s.) 

One Man In His Time. The Memoirs of Serge 
Obolensky. (Hutchinson; 255.) 

Juncte Nurse, by Pamela Gouldsbury. (/ar- 
volds ; 21s.) 

A History oF Miitarism, by Alfred Vagts. 
(Hollis and Carter; 42s.) 

Tue ABanponep Do tt, by Laurence Meynell. 
(Collins; tos. 6d.) 

Tue Seeps or Hate, by Harry Carmichael. 
(Collins—Crime Club; 10s. 6d.) 
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Fitt. (Joseph; 13s. 6d.) 
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THE UNOFFICIAL SYMBOL OF A NEW YORK MUSEUM : THE SKELETONS OF A MAN AND A REARING HORSE. 


These skeletons of a man and a rearing horse have become the unofficial 
symbol of the American Museum of Natural History in New York. This group, 
which seems to spring from a fifteenth-century dance of death, is one of many 
that were arranged by the Museum's brilliant comparative anatomist, Samuel 


Harmstead Chubb. He did everything to ensure that his skeletons were’ 


mounted in natural positions; paradoxically one’s first thought on seeing 
this is, ‘‘ How lifelike.” Dr. Chubb invented an elaborate scaffolding that 
makes unlimited re-positioning possible until the right posture is found 
Obviously this takes much time and infinite care, and the results, which are 
more like an illustration to Ezekiel than a museum piece, are seen here. 
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Choose a Belling from the world’s 
biggest range of electric fires and con- 
vectors—all illustrated in colour in the 
new 1960 giant 80-page colour book. It’s 
full of useful hints about electricity— 
how to read a meter, which type to 
choose, running costs. 

Remember. electric heating is cheap, 
fast, safe and clean—no fumes, dirt or j 
= ic nad oh a aareled abu. — A More and more business executives 
ica F é are discovering that the great 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
merits most serious consideration for 
sales schemes that appeal to influential 
people ... wOmen as well as men. 





Radiant Zephyr (above) 


: They regard it as a medium unequalled 
A slim, elegant reflector fire which 


pesinmiandemetamemcetaaiiinineams in its power to reinforce an institu- 
mediate radiant heat with gentle ; tional comparga and promote sales of 
heshevound waseath. A high quality merchandise and services 


2 kw £14.6.5. ... whatever the price. 
To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
Medieval Fire (ie/t) LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
A compact period fire with a tisement schedule ensures a most 
realistic glowing coal or log effect. : effective transmission of your message 
The finish is a fine reproduction of é to hundreds of thousands of people 
antique wrought 1 £16. 2. 6. H in high positions at home and in every 

2 KW coal A country of the world. 

tog £18.3.11. 
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